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THE MYSTERIOUSLY INTERRUPTED GHOST STORY 


No wonder these young people were paralyzed when, at the approach of the fateful hour of midnight, 
while a particularly blood-curdling ghost story was being told, the piano suddenly began to play an un- 
earthly dirge, evidently executed by unseen spirit hands.—Cartoon redrawn from London Passing Show. 
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Let us help yeu find and utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. 
the numbers. The questionaire form is used because it is the best test of one’s Seity to assimilate details. 
without getting the benefit that a more judicious reading should yield. This quiz is 
and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. 


Are the treaties signed at the Washington disarmament con- 
Sesemoe miiw: Wa: WOOT wack bc 5 0s sic e aps bao 8 MEM oy 0 80's 2% 
No; they will not be in force until ratified by all the 
countries involved. For instance, the ‘‘five-power”’ pact 
limiting naval armament has been ratified by this country, 
Great Britain, Japan and Italy but will not be operative 
until France follows suit. 

How many hairs are there on the human head? 
A fair head of hair outnumbers all others. 
has less hairs than a black head. 

Can the north star be seen south of the equator?........ 
No. Polaris is really a tripple star—three suns. Al- 
together it gives 525 times as much light as our own sun. 


eeeeeeeeee 


A red head 


Aunt Betty prescribes a simple remedy. 
sunburn. 

What is the metric system?........... ee eeccecesesecs 
This is a system of measurement which is said to have 
advantages over all others. 

Pees BEGINS,” GONE GEO ou 0 55 2 0 000.460 0a Venee sa ey oe 


What is the meaning of the Third or Red Internationale?... 
This is an international association of workers which has 
for its object the establishment of communism. 

How did life originally begin on earth?...............06. 
There are numerous theories on the subject. We give 
one common explanation. 

Why is it dangerous for parents to put their children through 

“stunts” such as pictured on page 24? 


How many yards of goods did it take to make a “‘watteau 


Also good for 


wrapper,” taphionable tt STAT. . 0. ices cc ccccvvecnce 
Fourteen yards of 27-inch goods. Just think ofthat, 
girls! How many dresses could you make out of the 


same amount now? 


Why did the government use the historic battleship lowa 
Oy Wi GRRE ss a5 sob 0' 6:0 ob 04 554 S 4 Se 00 ene Ooo ee een 
It would have cost more money to break it up than it 
was worth as junk. However, it was stripped of every- 
thing of value before being sunk. 
Bnet: ere: “Rhee?” ... . «scandy ois +0 .s oe 3 bes te KSEE 
The Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
a Masonic organization of which President Harding is a 
member, held its annual convention at Washington. 
About 150,000 members and friends attended. 


Do you know what is good to bait a fly-trap with?..... eee 
Molasses and water is economical. Brown-sugar sirup 
or milk is also used. 

Who was Maria Edgeworth?...........eeeeee0. ‘cenees 
She was a noted English author. 

Can anyone take gold to a U. S. mint and have It coined into 

money? 
Yes. 
What do you think of the education controversy in Pennsyl- 
SUNS sk ‘coal aie 5 ae ho a ee RR ees hs ts Ae aas os 
Gov. Pinchot wants Thomas E. Finegan to continue as 
state superintendent of schools—but with reservations. 

How many buttons are made in this country each year?...... 
America has a monopoly on the manufacture of ‘‘vege- 
table ivory” buttons. 


peer ree ee ee eee eeeeee eee eee eens 


He is the exponent of the famous Einstein theory. We 
give a sketch of his life. 

U. S. senator admires Russia..............eceeeeeesece 
He is Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. He comments on 
his recent visit to the soviet republic. 

Raw cream excels all others for that purpose. 
Are there many bachelors in Moslem countries where poly=- 
gamy 
There are very few in comparison to Christian countries. 

Perfume can be made at home 
Read how it is done. 


Se eee ee ee eer eeee ee eer eee eeeeeeees 
eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Aviation progress makes visible fortifications easy targets. 
How can high blood pressure be reduced?............000- 
Attention to diet is essential. 


| > SE RER EE EER ore Tee 
It is a collection of Scriptural passages arranged by 
President Jefferson. 

Do you like grape juice? 
Unfermented grape juice can be made at home. 
department of agriculture will tell you how. 
drink for hot weather. Page 24. 

What is the relation of ventilation to health? 
On page 32 we discuss the importance of adequate 
ventilation. 
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Most people skim over 


What is meant by “plagiarism?”.......... 0.2.0.0 e ee eee 
In the literary world it applies to stealing other people’s 
ideas. Editors are greatly bothered by “‘literary thieves.” 
Our weekly book review is also on this page. 


information referred to will be found on pages indicated py 
boggy w 4 matter 

o_o to speakers, debaters, educators, study clubs etc., 
ry it on your friends; see how “well read” they are, 


Who was the “Wandering Jew”?........ pa Sevsiees @ 
This is an ancient legend. 

New air wave—length allotments are expected to end radio 

RE Sas ayer, Bry CW yur Bi oe 10 

How do the new navies rank In capital ship strength?...... 4 
Cut out and preserve this table for possible future 
reference. 

Do you know how to care for white shoes? 

Clean them well and often. - Instructions are on page 30. 

Are there any reindeer in Alaska?.......... as ‘ ae 
Yes, but they had to be introduced there. 

Does Jack Dempsey smoke?...........02- cceceeresese 32 

What connection is there between “dog-days” and the 
IN oe bi 5s os 0c 3530. One votes be a eer A ne cae 22 

It was once thought that Sirius caused dogs to go mad. 

Can the government compel the hanging of the American flag 

Gn AB COFERIN POOMIONT. . 2.20. be cicncnccvccecsvcens 5 
No; it can only suggest in the matter with a view of 
securing uniformity of display. Of course, people who 
deliberately insult the flag are open to prosecution. 

Has France any possessions in or near Canada?.......... 22 
The St. Pierre and Miquelon islands are her possessions 
in North America. 

How did the custom of telling fortunes with tea leaves 

PIES. ok sane dis 0.6 COs Wale keh eee ERR ES eT he , 30 

Which is the largest coal-producing nation?............. 22 
The United States, with England second. ° 

Passes. may Be GUO. si soci meet cvesces paw neue 32 

When it is noon in New York what time is it in San Francisco? 22 
Nine o'clock (a. m.). 

Why are too many laws bad?..... ee Te ee we 20 
Legislators have a craze for passing additional laws. 
Many statutes are silly or impractical. There are too 
many dead-letter laws as it is. 

Are there more men than women in this country?........ 22 
There. are over 104 white males to every 100 white 
females, but negro females outnumber the negro males. 

OS. OTS Ge I os AS ba bd 6 xls 6% sO hsie's Ska wes 22 

Does the tone of a violin depend on the varnish?........... 21 
No. While on the subject of violins it is interesting to 
note that many people are fooled by labels into believing 
that they possess genuine “Strads."’ Real ‘‘old masters” 
are few and far between. Don't be hoodwinked! 

How much money has been loaned Europe by American 

ey Ser ce oe eA PG eR! Se Serer ae 22 
In the last three years $2,060,000,000 has been sent 
abroad exclusive of government loans. 

I OT IE Eis 6b cin saa ea peed. oek's 26 
Standard bell-metal is an alloy of 78 per cent pure 
copper and 22 per cent tin. 

Read what one farm woman did in the line of meat preserving 25 

Are you Interested in puzzles? 

One of the most puzzling we know is on page 26. Cut it 
out, put it together and then try and figure it out. 

What country has a mandate over Syria?..............6. 16 

Sr SO CO BURNIE ogee 6.5 0k Ka ere ca pg cvs csaveces 26 
It was first used to disguise the taste of medicine. 

Government prosecuting war fraud cases................ 7 
Last year over $3,000,000 was refunded to government, 
besides judgments for over $1,225,000. 

What do you know about Luther Burbank?.............. 11 

Is sulphur in drinking water a cure for white diarrhea in 
NNN on ac ba bios 0 ba ae ee Pee Se BGK OSS 25 
_ Agriculture department says not. 

State laws which prohibit teaching and use of foreign 
languages in schools below eighth grade declared uncon- 
OES 5 orn cies o's 5 00 6 USTs es Ce 5 Os So eee Bawer 7 

Where is Bandelier national monument?............06:: 26 
In Sante Fe national forest. 

Why do worms appear after a thunder shower?.......... 11 


A reader says the vibration of the ground scares them out. 





If everybody tried to give as big a dollar’s worth as th 


Pathfinder, this old world would be a fine place to live in. 


It 
U 


is certainly refreshing to find that there are people still who 
have the ability and courage to hit the present-day evils squarely 


on the head as you do. 


old-fashioned common sense is a rare thing.—H. W. Meier. 


The world is crazy and good hard 
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Warships Being Junked Despite Disarmament Pact Hold-up 


Sunday, July 3, to be exact—the 
proud battleship Iowa was an- 

iored directly opposite Morro castle 
d the narrow entrance to Santiago 
harbor where a Spanish fleet lay bot- 
tled up. This vessel, the pride of 
“Fighting Bob” Evans, formed part of 
the American blockading squadron. The 
men were at quarters and the custom- 
y Sunday morning inspection was 
proceeding when suddenly a puff of 
white smoke, not black smoke, as many 
people have since said 


O’ a beautiful morning in 1898— 


ped of all her guns and other “finery,” 
is manned by unseen hands. In other 
words, she is controlled by radio. With 
steam up on the Iowa, wireless waves 
manipulate her rudder and regulate her 
speed. It is a grand spectacle! She 
obeys the every whim and order of a 
control officer on a distant ship. There 
is no spoken command; wireless waves 
working -delicate electrical equipment 


‘constitute her sole guide. 


The small crew has been removed 
ere this. After they were taken off 


gallantly on. The shots close in about 
her and she is soon dodging about amid 
a myriad of geysers spouting from the 
water due to the impact of the missiles. 
The thunder of big guns reverberates 
overhead. The doomed warship seems 
frantically striving to escape from the 
cordon of modern dreadnoughts which 
have come up to watch her death strug- 
gles. How lonely and out of place she 
looks. way out there on the water! 
The mighty guns of the Mississippi at 
last find their objective at a range of 





was seen to rise 
ve the bluff of the 
ier harbor. While 
xious eyes watched 

d hurried orders 
re being given, a 
Spanish vessel—the ill- 
fated Maria Teresa — 
poked her black nose 
from out of the harbor 
entrance, and, follow- 
by the rest of the 
Spanish fleet under full 
steam, quit the protec- 
of old Morro’s 

is to run the gant- 
of the American 
rksmen. It was the 

t sortie of Cervera’s 





inish- American 10 12-inch guns. 


tell—the Spaniards made a bold and 
ive effort but were sadly licked. In 
running fight which followed, the 
emy ship Viscaya went ashore be- 
re the pursuing Iowa came up. The 
ter-part of the Spanish vessel was on 
and members of the crew could be 
en in the water or huddled on the 
recastle-deck. The Americans, only 
few minutes before intent on destruc- 
n of the enemy, now bent to the task 
rescue. Many fuckless Spaniards 
ere saved. In this way the lowa was 
' of the outstanding figures in that 
morable engagement. 
\ quarter of a century has passed; 
e scene changes. Imagine yourself 
i Panama bay, not far from where the 
istern or Pacific terminus of the Pan- 
ima canal empties. Again it is a beau- 
tiful day, but this time it is spring. 
‘rom the decks of the mighty warship 
Maryland—as different from the old 
lowa as day is from night—we see the 
latter obsolete vessel maneuvering some 
distance to starboard. Nota soul is on 
board; the ghostly relicof the past, strip- 





an aviator (from the air) was able to 
make a connection which linked up 
the ship’s engines and other machinery 
with a novel radio receiving equipment, 
thereby making the historic old hulk 
responsive to the ether messages. The 
Iowa, a phantom ship save for the 
smoke pouring from her funnel, is 
plowing the seas for the last time. She 
is a modern “Flying Dutchman” in 
fact. Like a living thing she dodges 
and doubles, zigzags and turns. Her 
movements are positively uncanny—it 
almost seems as if the ghost of “Fight- 
ing Bob” is on the bridge and the 
spirits of those who manned her at 
Santiago are standing at their battle 
stations. 

We turn our binoculars in another 
direction and gaze at the giant Missis- 
sippi of the new American navy. As 
we look a blot of smoke issues from 
that monarch. There is a dull boom. 
Despite her huge bulk; the Mississippi 
lurches from the concussion of the 
salvo. Her shells are aimed at the old 
Iowa. But the vessel of the past steams 


nine miles. There are 
cheers from men along 
the line of ships as the 
gunners send shell 
after shell into their 
old “compatriot.” The 
bleak old ship still 
defies them. Though 
screaming projectiles 
tear into her very “in- 
nards,” the old Iowa 
continues to ride the 
waves. But—a_ well- 
directed missile shat- 
ters her delicate wire- 
less equipment. The 
vessel is now a direlict 
and utterly at the mer- 





wn ge = icy of the guns which 


On the completion of two new 33,000-ton battleships, the sister ships Delaware (here CONtinue to torment 

med fleet—the cul- shown) and the North Dakota will be scrapped as part of our disarmament program. her. 

inating event of the These two vessels cost over $17,000,000 to build. 
lating eve of the navy; now they are practically obsolete, 


Great rents ap- 


Twelve years ago they were the pride oni 4 ae al 2 
Each registers 20,000 tons and mounts Pear in her weather 
Our government is junking modern warcraft as well.as unserviceable beaten plates. Slowly, 
ir. There isn’t much vessels. Altogether 36 warships, totaling 918,000 tons, will go under five-power treaty. like a 


wounded thing, 
she keels over to port and water cas- 
cades from her decks. Forty hits have 
been scored out of 36 salvos fired by 
the Mississippi, now a mere speck on 
the horizon. In the last six salvos full 
charges were used. 

Suddenly there is a flash of fire, a 
terrific explosion and the former pride 
of the Atlantic fleet, her prow pointing 
heavenward, sinks slowly beneath the 
waves. There is a farewell salute of 
21 guns in her honor. The “Star Span- 
gled Banner” is played on the Mary- 
land while all hands stand at attention. 

The natural question is: “Did the 
government waste the taxpayers’ money 
by sinking the lowa?” (This vessel was 
built in 1893 at a cost of over $3,000,000 
and was of 11,400 tons displacement.) 
“No” is the answer. The old hulk was 
stripped of everything of salvage value 
before being sent to her doom. It 
would have cost more money to break 
her up than she was worth as junk. 
Besides, her sinking gave our gunners 
practical practice. That gunnery secrets 
were involved is attested by the fact 
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4 
that no foreigners were permitted to 
witness her destruction. 

Though the Washington disarmament 
pacts are not yet in effect, the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan have 
paved the way by considerably reduc- 
ing their war-time naval strength. Italy 
and France have done but little in this 
direction. 

The following capital ship tonnage 
has been scrapped or is about to be 
scrapped: United States—six 43,000-ton 
ships, two 32,600, two 20,000, eight 17,- 
700, five 16,100, four 12,500 


THE PATHFINDER 
lative bodies of the respective govern- 
ments to formally act on this and other 
treaties signed at the Washington con- 
ference. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan and Italy have ratified them 
as a whole, but France has yet to do 
so. Her neglect is causing grave ap- 
prehension to those who want to see 
war’s dangers lessened by a joint agree- 
ment to curtail land and sea armament. 
Until these pacts receive the official 
approval of France their provisions are 
null and void. If this fifth and last 


- 
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had altered the elevation of their turret 
guns to increase their effective firing 
range. In other words, he said the Brit- 
ish were ignoring the spirit of the 
Washington naval treaties. He based 
his assertion on information gathered 
by the naval intelligence service. The 
British government flatly denied that 
anything of the sort had been done. 
Secretary Hughes accordingly retracted. 
Whether the British have or have not 
elevated their guns, the fact remains 
that neither they nor the French think 
_. sucha step conflicts with the 


























and two 12,150. Great Brit- } treaty. Increasing  eleva- 
ain—one 28,500, one 23,800, NEW CAPITAL SHIP STRENGTH OF THE “BIG FIVE” tion does not alter the “gen- 
= ceyy we og 
two 27,250, three 23,300, COUNTRY Ships Tonnage Main Armament eral type of mounting”; it 1s 
eleven 19,000 to 21,000, and UNITED STATES *2 33,006 8 16-inch accomplished by cutting 
four 10,000 to 17,900. Japan 1 32,600 8 16-inch away certain parts of the 
—six 40,000, one 20,750, one 2 32,300 12 14-inch armor plate so that the 
19,800, one 18,800, two 16,400 3 32,000 12 14-inch swing of the barrels may be 
"0 14.700. and tt 12.700 2 27,500 12 14-inch : Sag 
two 14,700, and three 12,7 5 27,000 10 14-inch raised and the range thus 
to 13,800. In addition, our 2 26,000 2 See increased. The Army and 
navy has stopped work on 2 21,825 0 12-inc Navy * ‘ 
six Meee 43,000-ton vessels, Win __ 20,000 10 12-inch allan ae eee 
ga ron on mined “sg Totals 18 503.850 192 ae design of the Brit- 
, and Japan on four 40,- is eet gave it a range of 
000. Some ships still retain- GREAT BRITAIN oa rr : re 3000 ae in excess of the 
ed by these nations will be i 28°500 8 13-inch American fleet. This is a 
scrapped at a later date un- 5 27,500 8 15-inch little less than two shore 
der the terms of the treaty. 2 26,500 6 15-inch miles. The British navy has 
Replacement is permitted 5 25,750 8 15-inch one capital ship with a range 
f shi shich al 4 25,000 10 13-inch a 
or ships W = grow o Sso- **9 23,000 10 13-inch of 30,000 yards, but 21 ships 
lete. The United States, ee 22,500 10 13-inch with a range of 24,000 yards. 
Great Britain and Japan os The U. S. has five ship: 
~rhaae well-defined et so Totals 24 644,250 204 r= es bahay 30.000 ods 
of naval disarmament by pro- JAPAN 9 33,800 8 16-inch but 13 ships have only a 
gressive stages.. France and 2 31,600 12 14-inch range of 21,000 yards.” It is 
Italy reserve the right of - 30,600 12 14-inch proposed to raise the range 
employing their capital ship Pi. 27,500 § 14-inch of these 13 ships so they will 
tonnage allotment as they Totals 10 302,000 96 equal the 24,000-yard range 
see fit, subject solely to the of the 21 British ships, and 
limit of 35,000 tons placed FRANCE ; nga - ane congress has already appro- 
= ae aon pesca _ 3 18°560 4 12-inch me ance = such 
after to be constructe y somes modernization. owever, 
any of the signatory powers. Totals 10 219,930 90 while slight changes will 
The term bre Aes. _ ITALY 9 22,600 13 12-inch prep ag ag 
cludes dreadnoughts, battle- 3 22.000 13 12-inch iring distance, this is al- 
ships and other heavy craft 1 19,000 12 12-inch ways at the expense of ac- 
which constitute the back- 4 12,600 2 12-inch curacy. As the matter now 
bone of a navy. The navies T stands, the 16-inch guns of 
a. tal 10 180,600 ae 
of the five signatory powers psi % the British and French fleets 
are limited to a capital ship *Building or being modified. outdistance ours. The so- 
tonnage of 525,000 each for yn ag pee pe eS ‘ sil called “five-power” or naval 
this country and Great Brit- lows: United States 24 16-inch, qos rp, bn oan Seach: disarmament treaty is, in ef- 
ain, 315,000 for Japan (hence Groat Britain 16 16-ineh, 100 15-inch and 88 13-inch; Japan 16 fect, a pact between the 
popular term “5-5-3” ratio substituted by 16-inch guns; numbernotknown) Italy 86 12-inch. five countries mentioned in 
used in speaking of these ! which they agree to a 10- 








three leading navies) and 
175,000 tons each for France and Italy. 
No ship larger than 35,000 tons, or a 
gun larger than 16-inch caliber, is to 
be built or possessed. There is a pro- 
vision in the treaty permitting modern- 
ization or replacement of vessels when 
they become obsolete, providing, of 
course, that the limitations are not ex- 
ceeded. The original plans of several 
new ships now building for this coun- 
try, England and Japan have been mod- 
ified to conform to the restrictions. 


Many people ask why some countries 
in this pact can go ahead with build- 
ing, armament etc. in seeming violation 
of this treaty. The explanation is that 
its provisions do not become operative 
until ratified by the five nations involv- 
ed. Though signed by representative 
delegates, it stilhremained for the legis- 


member does not sign up the whole 
effort is doomed to failure. 


The question of big gun elevation is 
a new disturbing factor. One part of 
the treaty says “no alteration in side 
armor, in caliber, number or general 
type of mounting of main armament 
shall be permitted.” The rumor has 
gone about that England and France 
have increased the elevation of their 
16-inch guns without the formality of 
notifying the other powers. (Raising 
the elevation means increased range.) 
France, who is heretofore not known 
to have even possessed 16-inch naval 
guns, admits an increase in elevation; 
Britain denies it. 

It was at New Haven last December 
that Secretary Hughes announced that 
a considerable number of British ships 


year ship-building holiday 
so that at the end of that period their 
first-line naval strength will conform 
to the limitations set at the Washington 
conference. Besides the limitations on 
capital ship tonnage, the total tonnage 
for aircraft carriers shall not exceed 
135,000 tons each for this country and 
Great Britain, 81,000 for Japan, and 
60,000 tons each for France and Italy. 
Though closely associated, the _five- 
power treaty must not be confused with 
the “four-power Pacific treaty” and 
other agreements reached at the same 
conference. 


Senator Likes Russia 
After traveling in Russia and coming 
into close contact with both rulers and 
peasants Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana, a representative of the 
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JUNE 23, 1923 
farmer interests chosen at the last 
election, returned with a rather glow- 
ing account of conditions under the 
soviet government. The senator said 
he found things in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow much the same as in other large 
European cities. Shops were thriving, 
and with sufficient money almost any- 
thing could be bought. 

Hotel accommodations were good and 
much cheaper than in the United States 
—two rooms and bath for a little over 
<2 a day. The people have plenty. of 
food and few hardships, and the streets 
were so safe that the senator and his 
wife drove about in a carriage after 
witnessing a magnificent performance 
of Shakespeare lasting until midnight. 
Autos were found to be very scarce— 
not more than 200 in either Moscow or 
Petrograd. No inconvience resulted 
from the upset exchange—a dollar being 
worth 125,000,000 rubles. 

Scnator Wheeler favors recognition 
of the present Russian government 
without delay, “since it is going to stay 
in power whether recognized or not.” 
No-one in Russia, he said, considers 
seriously the possibility of the soviet 
regime being overthrown; an efficient 
and well-trained army of 600,000 is 
loyally supporting it. False ideas in 
America regarding Russia, the senator 
asserted, came largely from the Rus- 
sian refugees living near the border- 
land who have been doing all they 
could to discredit the present Russian 
regime. The people are intensely re- 
ligious, he found, and at one time he 
attended religious services where 10,- 
)00 people were present. Religious 
freedom is complete, he declared, and 
the government takes no sides between 
its friends and its foes. 


The senator found the Russian offi- 
cials ready to meet the wishes of Amer- 
ica in regard to recognition. They are 
willing, he said, to take up matters like 
the Russian debt and the protection of 
\merican rights. Delay in recognition, 
he declared, would work a hardship on 
160,000,000 Russians “which is contrary 
to enlightened humanitarian principles” 

nd would strengthen the communistic 
elements in the United States. Senator 
Wheeler was followed in the Russian 
capital by Representatives Beedy of 
Maine and Collins of Mississippi, with 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa expected. 
(hese visits with those of several Amer- 
can business men have attracted much 
attention at Moscow and aroused much 
talk of recognition. 


Governor Displeases Educators 

Gifford Pinchot, the well known head 
f the forestry bureau under President 
loosevelt, and now Pennsylvania’s re- 
form governor, is having his troubles 
with the educational department of his 
State. When the term of State Superin- 
tendent Thomas E. Finegan, expired 
Gov. Pinchot offered to reappoint him 
on condition that he would first place 
his resignation in the governor’s hands 
to be accepted at discretion. Mr. Fine- 
san declined appointment on those con- 
ditions, stating that he “stood squarely 
on the principle of no political inter- 
ference with the technical and profes- 
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sional administration of the education- 
al affairs of the state.” 

Mr. Finegan was from New York and 
had become head of the school system 
under Gov. Sproul. His resignation was 
followed by that of three other school 
officials, one of them giving as his rea- 
son “the unsettled educational condi- 
tions in the state.” Gov. Pinchot is 
something of a teacher himself, having 
been professor of forestry at Yale uni- 


Gov. PINCHOT 
oF PA. 


versity, from which school he graduat- 
ed in 1889. He also studied forestry in 
several European countries. 


Shriners Frolic at Nation’s Capital 


An Oriental atmosphere permeated 
Washington during the four-day annual 
session of the Ancient Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. ‘The city 
unbent from its usual staid role long 
enough to entertain 150,000 “Shriners” 
and their friends. Elaborate decora- 
tions and the rich and varied costumes 
of the visitors gave the streets a color- 
ful appearance. Three parades partici- 
pated in by 25,000 members of uniform- 
ed patrols proved brilliant spectacles, 
and attracted greater crowds to famous 
Pennsylvania avenue than any presi- 
dential inaugurations or other previous 
affairs have known. For over four 
hours ata time a galaxy of Shriners in 
multicolored uniforms symbolic of the 
Near East marched in review before 
President Harding and _ practically 
Washington’s entire population. About 
100 bands and 200 other musical groups 
representing different temples of the 
order furnished music that ranged from 
the weird strains of the East to modern 
band music. 

In the evenings the gaily decorated 
thoroughfare was the scene of carnival 
and merrymaking. The fete closed with 
a huge fireworks display, general danc- 
ing on the avenue, which was spread 
with tons of cornmeal for the purpose, 
and community singing. The remark- 
able night parade of the Shriners was 
featured with many novelties. Each 
delegation tried to outdo the others 
in costume display and marching for- 
mation. For instance, some members 
marched abreast, each man bearing an 
illuminated letter which, when viewed 
in line, spelled the name of a particular 
temple. One patrol, garbed in the 
usual Shrine costume of velvet baggy 
trousers and short jackets, in addition 


wore colored lights on the up-curled. 


points of their shoes. Hence, when the 
left foot was thrust forward while 
marching the illuminated line was red, 
and when the right foot was presented 
in turn the color changed to yellow. 


In return for this exhibition, the city 
staged a parade of floats representing 









the part Masons have played in history. 
There was also a water pageant and the 
government, through its army, navy, 
marine corps and coast guard, helped 
entertain the visitors with exhibitions 
of many sorts. Government and private 
buildings were lavishly decorated. 
Strings of lights in the Shrine colors 
overhung Pennsylvania avenue from the 
capitol on past the White House. Though 
Washington ordinarily has no overhead 
wires—trolley, telegraph, telephone etc. 
—this event necessitated the placing of 
poles, brightly painted, along the ave- 
nue. Each pole also bore an amplifier 
which from early evening until mid- 
night relayed music of marine, army 
and other bands to the promenading 
throngs. Traffic was almost completely 
stopped on the avenue which was lined 
with an almost continuous line of grand- 
stands. 

President Harding reviewed his fel- 
low Shriners from a special stand in 
front of the Executive Mansion. He 
wore the red fez of the order but, 
though a member of the Columbus, Ohio, 
temple, he did not appear in that body’s 
entire costume. The avenue for the 
length of two blocks fronting the White 
House and War and Navy building was 
given particular attention, being dec- 
orated with massive columns bearing 
designs and inscriptions of an Oriental 
flavor. One afternoon the combined 
Shrine bands, numbering 3500 pieces, 
went to the local ball park and played 
under the direction of John Philip 
Sousa, also a Shriner. This is supposed 
to have been the biggest band concert 
ever staged. 

At the Shriners’ business session 
Conrad I. Dykeman of Brooklyn was 
elected imperial potentate, succeeding 
Jas. S. McCandless of Hawaii. The city’s 
hotels could not accommodate all the 
visitors; many of the Shriners lived in 
the Pullman cars of the trains which 
took them to Washington. Freight was 
held up to give them “parking space” 
on the tracks. Though the original 
prediction of an attendance of 400,000 
Shriners was not realized, the fact re- 
mains that more temples were repre- 
sented at the Washington session than 
at the San Francisco gathering the year 
previous which was in itself a record. 
It cost the local Shriners $375,000 to 
entertain their guests. Most of this 
money was subscribed by Washington 
merchants. 

Despite the fact that the affair took 
on the nature of a huge Masonic dem- 
onstration, the Knights of Columbus 
and other Catholic bodies entered into 
the civic spirit by throwing their quar- 
ters open to the visitors as a place of 
lodging, assisting in programs and, in 
fact, co-operating wherever possible. 
For this the K. of C. was tendered a 
special concert. However, in deference 
to the wishes of some Catholics, the 
general committee altered one of the 
historical floats which was intended to 
depict the execution of Jacques De 
Molay, grand commander of the Knights 
Templars by the French Catholics. 


There was also some criticism by 


patriotic and other bodies of the man- 
ner in which American flags were used 
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in the decorations. The government’s 
public bulletin on the correct display 
of flags prescribes certain rules for 
hanging the banner, yet many govern- 
ment buildings as well as private houses 
violated these instructions. There was 
so much general protest about the way 
flags were draped on the treasury build- 
ing that all were taken down save one 
that hung in the proper manner. Of 
course, the government cannot enforce 
these regulations on private people; it 
can only “suggest.” 

Shriners came to Washington from 
many parts of this country and Canada 
and points as far distant as Hawaii and 
the Canal Zone. In addressing the con- 
vention, President Harding paid tribute 
to the organization and said he wished 
the same fraternal spirit might exist 
among nations. However, he said 
fraternities must be just if they are to 
survive because “secret fraternity is 
one thing and secret conspiracy is quite 
another.” He commented: 

“Sometimes there are false impres- 
sions about fraternal organizations. No 
man ever took the oaths and subscrib- 
ed to the obligations with greater 
watchfulness and care than I exercized 
in receiving the various rites of Mason- 
ry, and I say it with due deliberation 
and without fear of breaking faith,I 
have never encountered a lesson, never 
witnessed an example, never heard an 
obligation uttered which could not 
be openly proclaimed to the world. 
More, if the lessons taught were heeded, 
the obligations read were assumed, if 
the relationships urged were adopted, 
men would be infinitely better in their 
human relationships, and better cit- 
izens of this country.” 

All Shriners are Masons—they have 
to be members of the Knights Templars 
or 32nd degree Scottish Rite Masons. 
The Shrine order is the “playground of 
Masonry;” that is to say, it is the merry- 
making group of the more reserved 
main body. The idea was conceived 
shortly after the Civil war when 
Masons, yearning for something to 
lighten and divert their minds from the 
hardships of that period, formed the 
first temple, “Mecca,” in New York. “Bil- 
ly” Florence, an actor, and Gen. Lew 
Wallace, author of “Ben Hur,” are cred- 
ited with starting it. The latter had 
just returned from abroad and as a: 
result injected into the rites and rituals 
much of the present Oriental atmos- 
phere. From his mind, it is said, also 
came the idea of Shriners wearing 
Oriental dress. It is denied that the 
Shriners have any direct connection 
with Mecca or with the followers of 
Allah, or that it is an enlargement of an 
order existing in any other country. 
The Shriners now number’ 600,000 
members. 


Industrial Court Unconstitutional 


That heroic attempt of Kansas to 
solve modern industrial problems and 
to prevent labor disputes from stopping 
production in essential industries—the 
industrial relations courts—has been 
declared unconstitutional by the U. S. 
supreme court. The case was brought 
by the Wolff Packing Co., of Topeka, 
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and the decision was delivered by 
Chief Justice Taft, who held that the 
law curtailed the right of the employer 
on one hand and of the employed on the 
other to contract about their affairs. 
“This,” he said, “is part of the liberty 
of the individual protected by the guar- 
anty of the due process clause of the 
14th amendment.” 


The object of the state law was to 
prevent strikes in industries producing 
food, fuel or clothing, or in the trans- 
portation of such articles, by compel- 
ling arbitration through a state board 
whose decision was to be final, and the 
case in question was defended by the 
state on the ground that the preparation 
of food was affected by a public interest 
and that it was in the power of the leg- 
islature to so declare. 


The court said: “It has never been 
supposed since the adoption of the con- 
stitution that the business of the butch- 
er, or the baker, the tailor, the wood 
chopper, the mining operator or the 
miner was clothed with such a public 
interest that the price of his product or 
his wages could be fixed by state regula- 
tion. One does not devote one’s prop- 
erty or one’s business to the public use 
or clothe it with a public interest mere- 
ly because one makes commodities for, 
and sells to, the public in the common 
callings of which those above men- 
tioned are instances.” 


Discussing the kind of business which 
may be held to be clothed with a public 
interest the court said the circumstances 
must be such as to create a peculiarly 
close relation between the public and 
those engaged in the business. Regula- 
tion of the production of food, it was 
pointed out, had been directed with a 
view to the health of the public, “but 
never,” it was asserted, “has regu- 
lation of food preparations been ex- 
tended to fixing wages or the prices to 
the public.” The minutely detailed gov- 
ernment supervision of railroads, in- 
cluding their relations to their em- 
ployees, the court added, “furnishes no 
precedent for the regulation of the 
business of the plaintiff (the packing 
company), whose classification as pub- 
lic is at best doubtful.” 

As to the right of a state to require 
continuity of business, the court said 
that this could be done only “where the 
obligation to the public of continuous 
service is direct, clear and mandatory, 
and arises out of a contractual condition 
expressed or implied on entering the 
business, either as owner or worker.” 
The state law permitted the employer 
who was dissatisfied with the decision 
of the industrial court to go out of busi- 
ness, and the dissatisfied workman to 
quit work—provided he did not agree 
with his fellows to do so, or combine 
with others to induce them te quit. The 
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Battlefield of Marathon, Greece, where 
Greeks, in 490 B. C., saved Europe from Per- 
sian conquest. Mound of earth was raised t2 
mark spot where final conflict took place. 
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Kansas industrial court has been stead- 
ily opposed by the Federation of Labor, 
and the supreme court decision is con- 
sidered a labor victory. 


That Merchant Marine 

On giving up his post as chairman of 
the shipping board in order to return 
to his advertising business in Chicago 
Albert D. Lasker submitted to the pres- 
ident—and to the people—a few re- 
marks about the past, present and future 
of this white elephant on the govern- 
ment’s hands. 

Still optimistic in spite of trying ex- 
periences and difficulties with congress 
Mr. Lasker outlined a plan for a con- 
tinued and more efficient operation of 
most of the vessels. Ultimate sale to 


_private owners is recommended, but 


since that step cannot be taken at pres- 
ent it is suggested that 18 subsidiary 
corporations be created to control that 
many consolidated routes. These should 
be in the hands of practical shipping 
men, but “there should be invited on 
the respective boards of each locality 
citizens of eminence who would thus 
give a local interest to each undertak- 
ing.” It is proposed to allot 250 vessels 
to begin with, thus replacing about 4(0 
ships now employed in these services. 
According to this plan the subsidiary 
corporations “will have the fleet cor- 
poration as the parent body controlling 
the general policies.” 


There would still remain on hand, Mr. 
Lasker pointed out, a little more than 
1200 surplus steel ships, several hun- 
dred of which, having been built for 
the war, will be inoperable under peace 
conditions. “We should therefore at 
once accept the inevitable,” he said, 
“and break up these unfits. Of the 900 
to 1000 remaining I recommend that 
approximately 200 be selected as a re- 
serve to be employed in highly competi- 
tive routes if, and when, foreign owners 
actively oppose the expansion of our 
merchant activities.” Diesel engines 
were recommended for the reserve ships 
“since these machines have been proven 
by exhaustive tests to be 25 per cent 
more economical than any other form 
of propulsion.” 

With this plan Mr. Lasker sees great 
possibilities. “Indeed,” he prophesied, 
“with early completion of this program 
supremacy in the economic physical 
operation of ocean freight carriers 
might well pass from foreign fleets to 
our own merchant marine, for we 
would then possess such superiority 
that our carrying trade would be firmly 
established before our example could 
be followed by others.” Among the 
achievements during his term of office 
Mr. Lasker mentioned that shipping 
claims aggregating $200,000,000 against 
the government had been settled at 12 
cents on the dollar; that the fleet’s 
deficiency had been reduced from $16,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000 a month, and that 
at the end of the current fiscal year the 
shipping board will have on deposit 10 
the treasury $125,000,000 as against 
$4,000,000 when he took office. 


Only one person I have to make good— 
Myself.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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&__GOVERNMENT NOTES 





Selected to Fight Combination. In 
the fight to prevent the combination of 
the Armour and the Morris packing 
companies Secretary Wallace has en- 
«aged as consuel Walter L. Fisher, of 
Chicago, who was secretary of interior 
under Taft. Mr. Fisher is counsel for 
the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation and was selected because of his 
familiarity with the meat-packing in- 
dustry. 





Loan Offered by Treasury. Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon announced that 
his department would seek a loan of 
=150,000,000 to round out its financing 
for the current fiscal year which ends 
June 30. The new certificates of indebt- 
edness will mature in six months and 
probably will be retired largely by tax 
receipts in the next quarterly payments. 
(he interest rate will be four per cent. 

French Change Embassy Site. The 
French government has given up its 
plan to build its new embassy on S$ 
treet near 23rd in the northwest sec- 
tion of Washington. Instead the em- 
bassy will be erected on 15th street 

-erlooking Meridian park. The origi- 

(| plan was abandoned because the 

perial German government holds title 
to a tract almost opposite the lot owned 
by France. 





Flag Sizes Determined. The Fine 
\rts Commission has decided that the 
\merican flag is too long in proportion 
to its width. It recommends a reduction 
of 12.1 per cent in the length of the 
present standard size. In consultation 
vith a committee from various govern- 
ment departments the commission de- 
cided on a ratio of 1.67 to 1 instead of 
the present 1.99 to 1. If this recommen- 
lation is adopted the new standardized 


flag will be about two-thirds longer 


than its width. 


Navy Officers Doff Uniforms. All 
ivy officers working in the depart- 

nts at Washington doffed their uni- 
forms as the result of an order from 
Secretary Denby. The secretary notic- 
cd that some of the officers wore their 
uniforms around Washington while 
thers wore civilian clothes. He con- 
sidered this unmilitary and decided 
that they should all wear one or the 
other. The vote favored the civilian 
dress. The order affects no post or 
section except the capital. 





Protest Against High Duty. Canada 
cattle producers are suffering an annual 
loss of $15,000,000 as a result of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law without 
any compensating return to the cattle 
industry in the United States, accord- 
ing to a letter received by Chairman 
Marvin of the tariff commission. The 
letter was sent by the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association of Calgary, Al- 
berta. “We are convinced,” said the 
letter, “from our long experience with 
cattle exportations to the United States 
and our familiarity with its markets 
that the present duty is very detrimental 





to our business. It is, on the other hand, 
of no benefit and of considerable detri- 
ment to the cattle industry of the United 
States.” The letter declared that any 
duty placed against Canadian cattle can 
in no way benefit American interests 
because the Canadian surplus goes to 
America in spite of the prohibitive duty. 
Besides, the letter pointed out, Canadi- 
an importations are very small as com- 
pared with the industry in this country. 





Language Laws Killed. The supreme 
court declared unconstitutional state 
laws which prohibit the teaching and 
use of foreign languages in all schools 
below the eighth grade. Such laws, de- 
clared the court, are an encroachment 
on the rights conferred by the 14th 
amendment which provides that “no 
state shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law.” This amendment, said Justice 
McReynolds, who delivered the deci- 
sion, without doubt denotes not merely 
freedom from bodily restraint, but also 
the right of the individual to contract, 
to engage in any:of the common occu- 
pations of life, to acquire useful knowl- 
edge, to marry, establish a home and 
bring up children, to worship God ac- 


.cording to the dictates of his own con- 


science and generally to enjoy those 
privileges long recognized at common 
law as essential to the orderly pursuits 
of happiness by free men. “That the 
state may do much, go very far, indeed, 
in order to improve the quality of its cit- 
izens, physically, mentally and morally, 
is clear,” the court pointed out, “but 
the individual has certain fundamental 
rights which must be respected.” 


Lasker Detained by Sentry. When 
Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the ship- 
ping board, attempted to pass the cor- 
poral of the guard at South Boston pier, 
where the Leviathan is in dock, he was 
halted and ordered to produce his cre- 
dentials. E. P. Farley, Mr. Lasker’s 
successor, had been given permission to 
pass five minutes before by explaining 
that he was the new chairman of the 
shipping board. The corporal of the 
guard considered the extra chairman 
as superfluous‘and refused to let Lasker 
pass before consulting a marine at the 
gate. The chairman of the shipping 
board was then permitted to pass with 
the advice to “think up a better excuse 
next time.” 


404 Midshipmen Graduate. Secretary 
of the Navy Denby, who delivered the 
commencement address at the Annapo- 
lis naval academy, gave diplomas to 404 
graduates who automatically became 
ensigns in the American navy. Mr. 
Denby advised the graduates to turn 
their attention to international law as 
well as to the general lines of their 
profession in order to be equipped to 
deal with the difficult problems of the 
navy in the future. He pointed out 
Admiral Dewey as an example of a 
great American naval officer who sud- 
denly found himself the conqueror of 
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great dominions and confronted by a 
most menacing situation. Admiral 
Dewey, said Mr. Denby, could not have 
mastered the situation had he not been 
well versed in the laws of nations. 

Can Force Payment of Taxes. A re- 
cent decision of the supreme court holds 
that the federal government can compel 
the payment of assessed taxes. Those 
protesting against the assessments, said 
the court, must later bring suit to re- 
cover the amount supposed to have 
been unlawfully collected. Alfred du 
Pont, of Delaware, instead of paying 
certain taxes assessed, obtained from 
the federal district court of Delaware 
an injunction restraining the govern- 
ment from collecting until the validity 
of the tax should be determined. The 
court held that the individual’s only 
course in such a case is to bring suit 
after the tax has been collected. 





War Fraud Cases Successful. Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty laid before 
President Harding a report showing 
that in the last year the war frauds 
section of the justice department ob- 
tained the return ‘of $3,198,385 to the 
government, besides judgments for $1,- 
225,919 and 95 indictments. Many crimi- 
nal and civil suits are still waiting trial. 
The $500,000 appropriated by congress 
at his request, declared the attorney- 
general, has been returned many times 
by these recoveries in spite of “the most 
stubborn interference on the part of 
those personally interested and involv- 
ed, and on the part of those who are 
used, often innocently, to interfere with 
the efforts of the government.” 





Decrease in Millionaire Firms. Sta- 
tistics published by the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue show that millionaire 
taxpayers in this country are contin- 
ually growing fewer. Of the 6,662,176 
firms and individuals who filed returns 
in 1921 only 21 had incomes exceeding 
$1,000,000. The number of taxpayers 
with incomes of over $1,000,000 in pre- 
vious years were as follows: in 1920, 33; 
1919, 65; 1918, 67; 1917, 141; 1916, 206, 
which was the highest since the law 
became effective. The total taxes col- 
lected from incomes in 1921 were $719,- 
387,106. 





INVENTS NEW WAY TO COOK AND BAKE 


Makes Summer Stove of Any Range or 
Cook Stove—Burns 94% Air 


A wonderful new burner which works 
in any stove and beats city gas, coal or 
wood for cooking and baking, is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Company, Dept. 2272, 117 South 14th Street, 
St. Louis; Mo. This amazingly simple and 
inexpensive invention makes the hottest 
kind of a fire controlled by a simple valve. 
It is perfectly safe and can be installed in 
twenty minutes. It does away with all 
dirt, smoke and kitchen drudgery and 
can be turned on and off with the 
turn of a valve— great for summer cook- 
ing. The manufacturers offer to send 
this remarkable invention on_ thirty 
days trial to any reader of this paper. 
They make a special offer to one user in 
each locality to whom they can refer new 
customers. They also want agents. Write 
them today.—Advertisement. 
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FRANCE 


Pierre Loti Dies. Pierre Loti, one of 
the most popular and famous authors of 
France, died at his home at Hendayex, 
in the Basque country, after a long ill- 
ness. He had already built his tomb 
on an island in the Atlantic off the 
coast of France. This author, who in 
his early life was a sailor, was noted 
for his remarkable descriptions of for- 
eign places, especially of Iceland, Tur- 
key, Palestine and Japan. He was 73 
years of age. 


Versailles Threatened by Mushrooms. 
The castle of Versailles is in danger 
through the invasion of a poisonous 
mushroom, known to science as phelium 
cryptarium. This dangerous plant which 
attacks wood in dark and musty places 
recently caused the collapse of an old 
schoolhouse at Etampes. While im- 
mediate repairs were undertaken at 
Versailles to save one wing of the fa- 
mous palace the building was opened to 
sunlight and air, the most powerful 
foes of the mushroom. 


Denies Big German Gun. In a leading 
article in a Paris newspaper Leon Dau- 
det denied the existence of the German 
“Big Bertha” which was credited with 
shelling Paris 87 miles away. Inves- 
tigators have decided, he declared, that 
the gun was in a Paris suburb, probably 
Aubervilliers. He pointed out that no 
trace had been discovered of the sup- 
posed monster in the Krupp works of 
the occupied territory. 


_— 


Divorces Double Since 1913. The first 
general divorce law was passed in 
France in 1884, during which year the 
divorces numbered a little over 1600, 
In 1913 the number had risen to more 
than 15,000, and then with war condi- 
tions came a rapid increase until the 
total for 1920 exceeded 31,000. During 
the last two years there was only a 
slight decrease. Infidelity and deser- 
tion have been the leading causes. 


SWITZERLAND 


Moratorium Proposed for Turkey. 
One more difficulty between the allied 
nations and Turkey was solved at Lau- 
sanne when an agreement was reached 
as to judicial guarantees relating to 
foreigners in Turkey. It was agreed 
that Turkey should appoint four for- 
eign advisers to follow all judicial cases 
and to make recommendations to the 
Turkish ministry of justice. This ar- 
rangement is to replace the old capit- 
ulations under which foreigners were 
tried in consular courts. Gen. Pelle, 
French commissioner, made a special 
plea for the right of 100,000 Armenians 
now in Syria to return to their homes, 
but Ismet Pasha refused unless their 
good intentions could be established. 
U. S. Minister Grew prevailed on the 
Turkish leader to promise that Armen- 
ians who would abide by the law could 
be permitted to return. Minister Grew 
was also called on to use his influence 


with the Turks to find a solution of the 
Turkish debt problem—the hardest one 
before the convention. Ismet declared 
it was impossible for Turkey to pay in 
the high foreign currency, but when a 
moratorium was suggested he proved 
more tractable. Holders of Turkish 
bonds were asked to agree to the 
moratorium, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Premier Baldwin Wins Fight. The 
first knotty problem to be faced by the 
new government under Premier Bald- 
win was the case of the Irish deportees, 
Irish republicans who were arrested 
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ernment to the Irish Free State. The 
action was directed by Home Secretary 
Bridgeman but the court of appeals 
held that it was illegal, An idemnity 
bill to protect the secretary was intro- 
duced into parliament but it met the 
angry opposition of the laborites who 
demanded punishment for the official. 
Secretary Bridgeman defended his 
action on the ground of “war condi- 
tions” but was not permitted to state 
the charges of conspiracy against the 
deportees. Premier Baldwin announc- 
ed the intention of the government to 
compensate the deportees for as much 
as they would be entitled to recover in 
ordinary courts, whereupon the opposi- 
tion weakened and lost. Premier Bald- 
win announced his policy to be along 
the lines laid down by Premier Law 
and by conservative traditions. 


Parliament Presents Snuff-Box. The 
speaker of the house of commons, on 
behalf of the members, stopped legisla- 
tive proceedings long enough to present 
a gold snuff-box to T. P. O’Connor on 
his 75th birthday. The Irish represen- 
tative, generaMy known as “Tay Pay,” 
has by far the longest service record 
in parliament, having been a member 
since 1880. The snuff-box for him will 
be more than a mere ornament; he is 
one of the very few prominent public 
men who have retained the habit, once 
considered elegant, of taking a pinch 
of snuff from a jeweled box. 


GERMANY 


Germany Makes New Offer. Respond- 
ing to the criticism of all the allied 
countries that the German offer of May 
did not contain any specific guarantees 
the German government made a new 
offer by which this point, at least, was 
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cleared up. The new offer deals only 
with annuities, no total sum being nam- 
ed. The state railroads valued at 10,- 
000,000,000 marks are pledged to yield 
an annuity of 500,000,000 gold marks, 
Another annuity of 500,000,000 marks 
would be guaranteed by a lien on Ger- 
man real estate, industrial, urban, rural 
and forest—also valued at 10,000,000,000 
marks. Another annuity, not definite 
but estimated to begin with about 200,- 
000,000 marks, would be secured by in- 
creased duties on luxuries and the crea- 
tion of a government monopoly in 
tobacco, beer, wine and sugar. The 
yield from this last source, it was claim- 
ed, would automatically grow larger. 
With these suggestions Germany urged 
a general conference and the appoint- 
ment of “an impartial international 


-body as regards the amount and the 


mode of payments to be made.” The 
Berlin government-announced that all 
the great German industrial interests 
are behind the Cuno cabinet in regard 
to the economic guarantees. Chancel- 
lor Cuno in a speech declared this offer 
was an earnest of Germany’s intention 
to pay, and that when the total is fixed 
in keeping with Germany’s capacity to 
pay Germany “would make the greatest 
effort for the freedom and well-being 
of the coming generation.” 

France announced immediately that 
the new offer was unacceptable. First, 
because no mention was made of aban- 
doning the policy of passive resistance; 
second, because no definite sum total 
was named, and, third, in seeking to 
create an international commission to 
fix the total Germany ignored the repa- 
rations commission appointed expressly 
for that purpose. France added that 
the guarantees might be discussed in 
case they were to be administered by 
the allies, but that if the Germans were 
to administer them no satisfactory re- 
sult could be expected. Other govern- 
ments were reported to be more favor- 
ably impressed, but they withheld com- 
ment. It was announced at Brussels 
that France had agreed with Belgium’s 
suggestion that the total sum of repara- 
tions be fixed at 40 billion gold marks 
—France to receive 30 billion, Belgium 
five billion and Japan, Portugal, Ru- 
mania and Serbia the remainder. This 
proposal was made on the understand- 
ing that Great Britain and Italy re- 
nounced further reparations. All the 
allied governments ‘took under con- 
sideration the terms of Germany’s latest 
offer. In the meantime the mark drop- 
ped to a new low of 90,000 to the dollar. 


American Tourists Taxed Out. Tax- 
ing of tourists in Germany, especially 
in Berlin, went to the point where the 
tourists preferred to stay away than to 
pay. The tax at Berlin reached 80 per 
cent of all hotel accommodations, and 
prices at hotels became $10 a day for 
a room and from $2 to $3 for a dinner. 
From an overflowing condition the 
hotels came to be half full, more or less. 
Tourists also learned that Germany and 
other European countries abound in art 
fakes and that many Americans have 
been swindled. Paintings signed with 
the names of French and Dutch masters 
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are very numerous, it being alleged that 
they were brought out of Russia by 
refugees, but evidence has been dis- 
covered to show them made for the 
tourists. 


Plotters Tried for Treason. At Munich 
a conspiracy to form a_ continental 
league of nations under the leadership 
of France was uncovered ad 15 people 
arrested. Two of the ringleaders, 
prominent professional men, committed 
suicide before they could be brought 
to trial. The others were put on trial 
for treason. The leader, Prof. Fuchs, 
a dramatic critic, admitted trying to se- 
cure co-operation of the Bavarian army. 


SPAIN 


Former Empress Gets Home. Ex- 
Empress Zita of Austria moved into 
her new home near Bilbao in north 
Spain which was bought for her by 
public subscription. The house was 
formerly the palace of a count. The 
people gave an enthusiastic reception 
to the wandering former empress who 
brought with her the mother of the 
late Emperor Charles and all her chil- 
dren, including Oscar the claimant of 
the throne of Hungary. 





Cardinal Murdered by Gang. While 
visiting a monastery in the vicinity of 
Saragossa Cardinal Soldevilla y Romero 
was shot and instantly killed. He was 
in his automobile at the time and his 
chauffeur was also killed while his 
secretary was badly wounded. The 
cardinal who had been archbishop of 
Saragossa since 1901 was reputed to be 
generally beloved. He had had, how- 
ever, a labor dispute with workmen 
employed on his property and it was 
believed that his unknown slayer was 
one of the disgruntled laborers. 


RUSSIA 


British Demand Meets Refusal. The 
exchange of correspondence between 
Russia and Great Britain resulting from 
the seizure of Britisa fishing trawlers 
off the Murmansk coast has brought 
about agreements on all the points at 
issue except that relating to Russian 
propaganda in eastern Asia. Lord Cur- 
zon, British foreign secretary, demand- 
ed that Russia recall her ministers to 
Persia and Afghanistan, whom he ac- 
cused of anti-British propaganda. The 
Kussian government replied that it 
would not lower its dignity in the eyes 
of the eastern peoples by withdrawing 
those representatives, who, it was as- 
serted, were not guilty of the charge. 
Willingness was expressed to concede 
all the other points raised by the British, 


BULGARIA 


Army Revolt Ousts Government. The 
agrarian government of Premier Stam- 
buliski was ended when the premier 
fled and members of his cabinet were 
seized and thrown into prison. The 
revolt was led by reserve officers who 
were aided by the active army. A new 
cabinet was at once formed under Prof. 
Zankoff of the University of Sofia, and 
one of its first acts was to release from 
prison the members. of the Radoslavoff 
war cabinet who had been persecuted 
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by Stambuliski for getting Bulgaria into 
the war on the side of Germany. The 
revolution was accomplished without 
bloodshed, but all Europe was excited 
by this new “trouble in the Balkans,” 
the cradle of so many terrible wars. 
The parliament was surrounded and 
members and ministers arrested, after 
which the revolutionists proclaimed 
that “the regime of deceit, violence and 
murder has collapsed under the weight 
of its crimes.” King Boris was believ- 
ed to have favored the new movement 
since he had been intimidated by Stam- 
buliski, who held that only the tillers 
of the soil should have a voice in the 
government. 


PALESTINE 


British Rule Re-Established. The re- 
cent elections of Palestine were declar- 
ed null and void and the constitution of 
the legislative assembly was suspend- 
ed by a British order-in-council pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and 
Jerusalem. The country thus return- 
ed to the status of a British crown colo- 
ny. The cause of the failure was the 
opposition of the Arab population to 
the founding of a national home for 
the Jews, and their refusal to partici- 
pate in the proposed government. The 
Arabs rejoiced at the action of Great 
Britain while the Jews were disap- 
pointed. 


CHINA 


President Li Clings to Office. After 
the resignation of the cabinet of Li 
Yuan-hung the police of Peking also 
went on a strike to force the resigna- 
tion of the president. President Li re- 
mained in his residence with a few 
faithful friends, practically besieged, 
and declared he would not resign. Cab- 
inet officials based their action on dis- 
agreements with the Chihli war lords 
and troubles due to kidnaping of for- 
eigners by bandits. President Li de- 
clared that they as well as the police 
were inspired by certain militarists. 








Central aisle of the great hall of the temple 
of Karnak, Egypt. This is one of the most 
impressive relics of antiquity, in a land rich 
with such relics. The space covered by this 
temple was more than twice that covered by 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The roof, now gone, 
was supported by 134 columns. The largest 
were in the two middie rows, here shown, 
and are 33 feet in diameter and 80 feet high. 
They bear figures of the pharaohs and the 
Egyptian gods. 





To the south a war has been raging 
around Canton between Sun Yat-sen’s 
constitutionalists and the Peking forces 
of Wu Pei-fu, led principally by Gen. 
Chen Chiung-ming who drove Dr. Sun 
from power last June. Large forces 
are engaged on both sides, and the for- 
tunes of war have varied as the cities 
around Canton have changed hands 
several times. 


Americans and Others Released. The 
last of the foreigners, eight in number, 
who were captured and held by Chinese 
bandits were finally released as terms 
were agreed on between the bandits and 
the government. Nineteen other for- 
eigners had already been released, a few 
at a time. In the last squad were four 
Americans, ragged, dirty and bearded. 
The bandits got their terms; 2000 were 
enrolled in the army, receiving new 
uniforms and advanced pay of $20 each. 


JAPAN 


Raid Homes of Socialists. A series of 
raids occurred at Tokyo during which 
the homes of 200 socialists were vio- 
lently entered. The police acted prompt- 
ly and the police stations were soon 
overflowing with prisoners. The anti- 
socialist activity followed a dinner giv- 
en by Adolph Joffe, Russian bolshevik 
leader, who came to Japan after visit- 
ing China on behalf of the soviet gov- 
ernment. The Japanese cabinet met 
and agreed to terms to be submitted to 
the Moscow government seeking recog- 
nition. 


PHILIPPINES 

Igorots Lose Taste for Dogs. The dog 
market of Baguio has disappeared. The 
Igorots, famed for their consumption 
of dog meat, were cured of their pecu- 
liar taste when the meat of cattle and 
hogs was introduced among them, ac- 
cording to the report of the head of the 
constabulary of Baguio. The natives 
who had known no other than dog 
meat found the new kind of meat much 
better. 





ARGENTINA 


Standard Oil Company Fined. A 
federal court at Buenos Aires found the 
West India Oil Co., a branch of the 
Standard, guilty of resorting to illegal 
methods to avoid taxes amounting to 
$3,000,000 and ordered confiscation of 
200,000,000 liters of oil. The company 
was accused of extracting gasoline and 
kerosene from a mixture “by means of 
rapid manipulation, which almost im- 
mediately produced grades that other- 
wise would have been subject to con- 
siderable duties.” The company an- 
nounced an appeal. 


ALASKA 


Silver Find Causes Stampede. While 
all Dawson City was celebrating the 
Empire day holiday it was announced 
that a new silver ledge had been dis- 
covered at Happy creek, about 40 miles 
south of the town. Dance halls and 
other places of amusement were at once 
deserted and a wild scramble followed 
for launches, canoes and other small 
boats, as the race started at midnight 
for staking out claims. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


<loteS-on-Current-Progress-in-the Realm of Invention-and Discovery 









New Policy May End Radio Confusion 


New radio wave lengths allotted by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, it is 
hoped, will avert the present confusion 
in the air. The new arrangement allows 
broadcasting stations operating on one 
wave length to send simultaneously, in- 
stead* of waiting on each other or re- 
fraining from sending for fear that they 
may invade another’s territory. Secre- 
tary Hoover makes it plain that there 
can be no monopoly of the air and that 
anyone who has a license to broadcast 
can do so. No particular firm or indi- 
vidual has an exclusive claim on a wave 
length. 

Secretary Hoover believes that the 
new regulations will prove to radio 
broadcasting stations the necessity of 
getting together and mapping out their 
own programs and otherwise dividing 
up the air to avoid conflict. The com- 
mercial aspect of the radio makes stch 
a course one of wisdom. In other words, 
it is now up to the air users to make 
their own air traffic rules. 


Of course, all confusion will not im- 
mediately be obviated, but time and ex- 
perience will demonstrate that it is 
poor policy for two broadcasting sta- 
tions in the same locality to “cut off 
their own noses,” so to speak, by “send- 
ing” at the same time over the same 
wave length. The result of such rivalry 
is confusion, and neither program is 
heard. There was a case of two Wash- 
ington churches who insisted on broad- 
casting at the same time each Sunday. 
Neither would give in to the other. The 
result—confusion! Now, however, these 
two churches . see their mistake and 
divide up Sunday so that the air pro- 
gram of one does not interfere with 
the other. 

In New York there are three power- 
ful broadcasting stations that are rivals 
to hold the field. They operate at the 
same time instead of in tandem, as very 
easily could be arranged. It is such 
things as this that have killed the joy 
of “listening-in” for many fans. The 
large stations frankly admit that they 
broadcast as part of a selling campaign 
for radio apparatus, though no mention 
of that is made in their programs, direct 
radio advertising being prohibited. 


Perils of “One-Eyed” Jobs 


People who use one-lensed magnify- 
ing glasses to any great extent suffer 
thereby. Watchmakers and repairers, 
and jewelers in general, use the “mi- 
cros” for close observation work. The 
result of this constant use of one eye 
does not affect the eye thus so strenu- 
ously exercized as much as it does the 
other one. Sometimes the retina of the 
usually idle eye fails to respond. If 
the unused eye is kept open while at 
this work it may become crossed. In 
“one-eyed” jobs it is best to keep the 
unused eye closed. Some watchmakers 
try to avoid evil effects by exercizing 
the seldom used eye with a stereoscope. 





It is hoped that a practical binocular 
lens can be developed for this sort of 
work. 


Nations Strive for Air Supremacy 


Since it is practically certain that the’ 


next war will be fought largely from 
the air, the world powers are giving 
considerable attention to development 
of new and improved types of aircraft. 
Though the great Caproni “flying-ship” 
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Giant Italian Bombing Plane 


was accidentally wrecked, the Italians 
are still building giant planes for bomb- 
ing purposes. The type of Italian craft 
here depicted can drop enough explo- 
Sives at one time to wreck a large area. 


The Barling bomber, developed by the 
U. S. army, is being tried out at Wilbur 
Wright field, Dayton, Ohio. This ma- 
chine is also of the tri-plane type, and 
has a wing-spread of 120 feet, a height 
of nearly 30 feet, and an all-over length 
of 65 feet. It weighs 20 tons and is cap- 
able of carrying 10,800 pounds of ex- 
plosives. It is equipped with six 400- 
horsepower Liberty engines. 


Device Shows Living Heart 


An instrument which visualizes the 
beating of the human heart was demon- 
strated before the American Association 
of Thoracic Surgeons by Dr. D. S. Allen 
of George Washington university. It 
is a microscope with a strong lens and 
a powerful light. The “cardioscope,” 
as it is called, is inserted in an incision 
over the heart and the cut is so illumi- 
nated as to show the pulsing heart. 


North Star Brighter than Sun 


Polaris or the north star is to naviga- 
tors north of the equator the most im- 
portant of all stars. (It cannot be seen 
south of that line.) It is the second 
magnitude star at the end of the handle 
of the “Little Dipper.” It is readily 
found by aid of the pointers of the 
“Big Dipper,” which are the two stars 
in the bowl of the dipper located 
farthest from the handle. A line drawn 
through these stars and extended a dis- 
tance equal to about five times the dis- 
tance between them brings us to Po- 
laris which is yellowish in color and 
stands apart from any other bright 
star. 


Minute scrutiny shows that Polaris 
is really a triple star, that is to say, con- 
sists of three suns, and with its com- 
panion star forms a system of four suns 
revolving about a common center of 
gravity. Latest measurements of the 
distance of Polaris show that the light 
of this star takes two centuries to travel 
to the earth at the rate of 186,000 miles 
a second, so the star is 200 “light-years” 
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away. Polaris is a giant sun. It gives 
forth about 525 times as much light as 
our own sun but being so far removed 
this fact is not apparent. If Polaris and 
our sun were placed at a distance of 
33 light-years the sun would be a fifth- 
magnitude star, just within the range of 
visibility of the naked eye, while Polaris 
would outshine Sirius, the brightest star 
in the heavens. 


Polaris is now within one degree and 
14 minutes of the true north pole of the 
heavens which lies on the line connect- 
ing Polaris and Mizar, the star at the 
bend of the handle of the big dipper. 
The distance of Polaris from this line 
will decrease until about the year 2095 
when it will be little less than a degree 
from it. After that its distance from 
the north pole of the heavens will grad- 
ually increase again. 





Declares Bible Chronology Wrong 


Archeology shows the old date of 
4004 B. C. for creation to be erroneous, 
declared Dr. G. S. Duncan, president of 
the Classical club of Washington, in 
an address before a local ministerial 
association. He pointed out that trilo- 
bite fossils 25,000,000 years old and 
human remains 250,000 years oid have 
been found. In his opinion there can 
be no biblical chronology until Abra- 
ham, 2100 B. C. He conceded the Bible 
to be an authority in religion but denied 
that it is an authority in scientific mat- 
ters. It is a blunder, he said, to make 
the first 11 chapters of Genesis, of 
Sumerian and Babylonian origin, a 
standard for scientific knowledge. He 
regards these writings as very old tra- 
ditions which the Hebrews made the 


vehicle of lofty religious and ethical 
teaching. 


Finger-Prints by Wireless 

It is now possible to transmit finger- 
prints of crooks from the police depart- 
ment of one city to the authorities of 
another by wireless, telegraph or tele- 
phone. The plan consists of cataloging 
the tell-tale prints of all professional 
criminals and publishing them at fre- 
quent intervals in book form. These 
catalogs are then distributed among 
the Bertillon bureaus of the world. 
When the police of a certain city wish 
to assist the authorities of another in 
identifying a man it is merely necessary 
to communicate the catalog number of 
his finger-prints. The authorities receiv- 
ing such a message turn to the cor- 
responding number in the catalog and 
find complete Bertillon measurements. 
Under the old system the police mailed 
copies of finger-prints from one place 
to another. 


Visible Fort a Thing of the Past 


France, Belgium and other European 
governments are selling or devoting to 
other use many forts that were proved 
obsolete by the World war. Progress in 
war has laid all above-ground forti- 
fications, whether coast or land, open to 
attack from the air. This form of de- 


fense is now as archaic as the old wood- 
en line-of-battle ship. The fort of the 
future will be almost entirely under- 
ground, with apertures through whicb 
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the disappearing guns fire, cleverly 
camouflaged, 

No longer do contending land forces 
see each other in warfare; only in a 
few instances do they fire point-blank. 
\ll big gun firing is now done by mathe- 
matical calculation and the enemy is 
seldom, if ever, seen. Our government 
is perfecting an underwater range find- 
er, based on the microphone principle, 
which will enable shore batteries to 
estimate immediately after the guns 
have been fired the exact location of 
the shell when it hits the water. By 
use of the same device it will be pos- 
sible to determine the position of the 
enemy fleet. Coastal fortifications 
which heretofore have been placed so 
is to insure visibility for the men man- 
ing them will now be concealed or 
placed inland at such distances that 
they will offer a very small target to 
the enemy. 





—s 


Does Thunder Scare the Worms? 


“Tt is the thunder that causes so many 
worms to be seen on the ground after 
| hard rain,” says J. W. Gannon, a 
Montgomery, Ala., subscriber. He ex- 
plains: “They leave the ground on ac- 
ount of the vibration of the ground 
caused by the thunder. They are never 
seen except after an unusually hard 
thunder storm. The thunder does it; 
iot the rain. 

“Down here, where we would rather 
(ish than eat, if you ask a native about 
vetting this bait he will tell you that 
ic is going to ‘fiddle ’em out,’ or ‘saw ’em 
out.” He drives a stout piece of plank 
down in the ground a foot and a half or 
two feet deep and then takes a heavy 
piece of plank and draws it across the 
top of the piece driven in the ground 
for a few minutes, causing a vibration 

{ the ground, and all the worms within 
radius of several feet will come out in 
hurry. Of course, this will not make 
rms appear’ where there are no 
rms, but if anyone doubts this state- 
ent all they have to do is to get their 
hing tackle out and try it.” 


Chemical Treatment Moth-Proofs Wool 


Having frequently heard housewives 

mark that woolen goods dyed green 
were immune from the attacks of moths, 
lr. Meckbach, a German scientist, 
found that the pests ate greed-dyed 
woolens as readily as any. Thinking, 
however, that modern green dyes prob- 
ably were quite different chemically 
from the older dyes, he tested in the 
same manner some green woolen cloth 
dyed half a century ago. This was found 
to be altogether moth-proof. Further 
investigation disclosed the fact that the 
fabric was rendered distasteful to the 
insect by a chemical known as Martin’s 
yellow, one of the first dyes derived 
from coal tar. This was added to the 
blue-green dyes to obtain the desired 
shade of green in the cloth. This dis- 
covery is now being employed in a 
practical way for moth-proofing wool- 
en goods in Germany. The fabric is 
Simply immersed in a cold. solution of 
the chemical until it is saturated. Then 
it is hung up and after a few hours rins- 
ed in clear water and dried. 


UTHER BURBANK was born at 

Lancaster, Mass., March 7, 1849. 

He was brought up a farmer lad 
and being a born horticulturist he early 
learned to love all growing plants and 
sought to learn the secrets of develop- 
ing and improving them. It was just 
half a century ago that he began his 
life work as a plant-breeder in earnest. 
His first notable achievement was the 
development of the Burbank potato, an 
improved variety which has proved of 
great value, especially to Pacific-coast 
growers. Since that time he has pro- 
duced a number of horticultural won- 
ders and by scientific breeding and cul- 
tivation improved many eother plants. 
His work has made him famous the 
world over—he is known almost uni- 
versally as the “plant wizard” although 
he dislikes and disclaims this title, in- 








Girl visiting in the country—Ah, your 
son has very fine manners: he has just 
opened the gate for us. 

His Mother—Oh, that’s nothing; he does 
that for the cows every day—vVienna 
Muskete. 





sisting that he produces his results sim- 
ply by proceeding in harmony with 
Nature’s laws and aiding her to bring 
about desired changes. 

Believing the climate of California to 
be specially suited to plant propagation 
he went to Santa Rosa 48 years ago and 
there established the modest nucleus of 
his present propagating and experi- 
mental farm. As the comparatively 
small sum received for the new potato 
was practically his only capital he was 
obliged to work at the carpenter trade 
for a time to earn the money needed 
for carrying on his experiments. He 
has worked with plants near at hand— 
cultivated fruits, grains and grasses— 
with desert cacti and with exotic plants 
and seeds sent to him from every quar- 
ter of the globe by explorers, mission- 
aries, scientists and engineers. One of 
the most interesting of the plants evolv- 
ed is the white blackberry. He spent 
years at this task, working with some 
65,000 hybrid vines until the goal he 
had set for himself was reached. Simi- 
larly the evolution of the famous Shasta 
daisy required much painstaking work, 
breeding up and selecting from thou- 
sands of common daisies. 

The small dewberry and the rasp- 
berry were crossed, resulting in a large, 
exceptionally sweet berry which grows 





in clusters. By scientific methods nu- 
merous valuable -varieties of apples, 
plums and other fruits as well as roses, 


lilies ete. were developed. With Na- 
ture’s co-operation the hard-shelled 
walnut was changed into a soft-shelled 
variety and the tree was bred to mature 
in 10 years instead of 20, producing a 
valuable wood for cabinet making. A 
spine-covered desert cactus was induc- 
ed to grow without spines, to be culti- 
vated as a forage plant on arid plains. 
A variety of wheat exceptionally high 
in gluten content was evolved which 
has made thousands of dollars for farm- 
ers of the Northwest. Though these and 
numerous other achievements Burbank 
has made himself the benefactor of all 
the world and has taught that scarcely 
any desired result in horticulture is 
impossible to the man who understands 
Nature’s processes and patiently works 
with her. 

Unlike many other inventors and 
originators Burbank throughout his 
career has consistently refused to 
shroud his work in mystery. He has 
taken the public into his confidence and 
from time to time published modest ac- 
counts of his methods and results ac- 
complished by them. He has never 
sought to enrich himself by marketing 
new plant varieties at fabulous prices. 
He might have amassed a great fortune 
—many men with the same opportunity 
no doubt would have done so—but he 
has chosen to remain comparatively 
poor in a financial sense; he insists he is 
too busy to bother about acquiring a 
fortune. A few years ago the Carnegie 
Institution placed $100,000 at his dispos- 
al. With this money he has been able, 
unhampered, to carry on his experi- 
ments, working mainly for sheer pleas- 
ure in the work. Although now 74 
years old he labors industriously every 
day in his laboratories and experimen- 
tal plots. 

Of his work at Santa Rosa he has 
said: “One more grain to the head of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats or rice; one 
more kernel of corn to the ear; one 
more potato to the hill or peach, pear, 
plum, orange or nut to the tree would 
add millions of bushels to the world’s 
food supply, millions of dollars to the 
world’s wealth, not for one year only 
-but as a permanent legacy. That is 
what I am trying to do. I have here a 
plant school to suppress the bad and 
develop the good qualities of flowers, 
fruits and all useful plants. I give them 
everything they need as a wise mother 
does to children—the right conditions 
of soil and climate and food—fertilizer. 
I keep the evil away, sterilizing the 
soil and water as you would sterilize 
milk for infants. It takes 10 genera- 
tions, sometimes, for a plant to over- 
come a hereditary fault but the work is 
always rewarded in the end and the 
world is the richer.” 





Fashion decrees a longer skirt. 
Will lovely women wear it? 
A maiden with a shapely calf 
Will doubtless grin and bare it. 
—Legion Weekly. 
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Dandelion Wine a Problem. Joseph 
A. Martin, commissioner of public 
works in Detroit, says that so much 
dandelion wine is being made that addi- 
tional men are needed to handle the 
garbage caused by dumping the mash 
into the cans. Collectors report that 
on an average there is every day one 
can of dandelion mash for every city 
block. 


California Leads in Autos. Accord- 
ing to the state Motor Vehicle depart- 
ment California has registered over a 
million autos already this year. New 
York, which reached the million mark 
last year, is now second. 





Community Church Opened. A com- 
munity church composed of 21 different 
denominations was formally dedicated 
at Jackson Heights, New York. The 
church is composed of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Episcopalians and others. 


Oil Fakers Convicted. The govern- 
ment won its first victory in its cam- 
paign against fraudulent oil promoters 
when Charles Sherwin, H. H. Schwarz 
and R. A. Lee, of Forth Worth, Tex., 
were convicted of using the mails to 
defraud. They were also convicted on 
charges of conspiracy. They were all 
officials of the Lee Developing Co. Sher- 
win and Schwarz were each sentenced 
to 10 years in federal prison and to pay 
a fine of $15,000 and Lee was sentenced 
to two years in prison and fined $6000. 


Recognizes Healing by Prayer. The 
Illinois senate passed a bill which 
recognizes healing by prayer and spir- 
itual means. It is known as “a bill for 
an act to revise the law in relation to 
the practice of the treatment of human 
ailments for the better protection of the 
public health and to prescribe penalties 
for the violation thereof.” The bill pro- 
vides the licensing of all medical prac- 
titioners as well as those who treat 
human ailments without use of drugs. 





Church Refuses Resignation. It was 
announced by Henry Tifft, clerk of ses- 
sions of the First Presbyterian church 
of New York, that Dr. Harry. E. Fosdick 
had tendered his resignation as pastor 
of the church because of the recent 
criticism of his pulpit utterances by the 
Presbyterian assembly at Indianapolis. 
Dr. Fosdick told his church that he had 
no desire to resign but he felt it was in 
the interests of harmony. The resigna- 
tion was not accepted and Mr. Tifft said 
that he had been directed to inform Dr. 
Fosdick that the church stands behind 
him on the subjects for which he has 
been so severely criticized. 


Defends Supreme Court. Speaking to 
the Maryland Bankers Association at 
Atlantic City Gov. Ritchie of Maryland 
said all people should frown on attacks 
which seek to undermine confidence in 
the supreme court. “It is not necessary 
to argue that the supreme court has 
made mistakes,” declared the governor. 
“It is only necessary to say this: The 


constitution guarantees free speech, 
free press, free religion, life, liberty and 
property. Somebody must have the 
power to say whether a statute con- 
forms to these guarantees.” He asserts 
that it is a question of whether the 
courts or congress interpret the consti- 
tution. He believes it is safer to rely 
on the restraining hand of a federal 
judiciary sworn to uphold the consti- 
tuticn. 





Herrick Sues Typist. Manuel Herrick, 
former congressman from Oklahoma, 
filed suit in the District of Columbia 
supreme court asking, $50,000 for a 
broken heart received by his former 
typist’s refusal to marry him. Herrick 
charges that Miss Ethelyn Chrane used 
“all the arts and wiles of a designing 
adventuress to win his love and obtain 








The alligator has been “shot” by the cam- 
eraman in various poses and with many differ- 
ent backgrounds, but this is the first one we 
have noticed that got caught before he got 
out of his shell. This bucket of eggs was 
collected from the “nests” on an alligator farm 
near Los Angeles, Cal. 





his promise to marry her.” After suc- 
ceeding in this, charges Herrick, she re- 
peatedly postponed the date of the 
wedding and finally rejected him. He 
also alleges that her conduct brought 
him into ridicule and contempt in the 
District of Columbia and other parts of 
the country. Miss Chrane says she 
broke the engagement because the for- 
mer congressman turned out to be a 
different man than she at first thought 
he was. 





Lincoln’s Barber Dies. Paul Bona- 
vries, of Washington, who claimed the 
distinction of having been Lincoln’s 
personal barber, died at the age of 85. 
He was a native of Italy and came to 
Albany, N. Y., when a boy. While at 
Albany he became a barber and shaved 
Lincoln when he was on a speaking 
tour. Bonavries then went to Wash- 
ington and for several years shared the 
distinetion, with another barber, of 
being Lincoln’s barber. 

May Make Home-Brew. The Michigan 
supreme court set aside the conviction 
of George Hertz, of Ottawa county, who 
was charged with violation of the 
liquor laws. Hertz was convicted on 
information contained in an affidavit 
setting forth that he had home-brew 
beer in his basement. “It was not 
alleged,” declared the court, “that his 
home, was used as a place of public re- 
sort, or illegal manufacture or sale 
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of liquor. No warrant may be issued 
to search a purely private dwelling un- 
less it is a place of public resort, is 
used for unlawful liquor manufacture, 
or used for unlawful sale of liquor. 
These provisions are designed to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the home and 
should not be frittered away by a loose 
construction of the statutes.” 


Dog Saves Child’s Life. Mrs. Clifton 
Leatherbury was attracted to a creek 
near her home by the unusual barking 
of a collie dog. She followed the dog to 
the water where she found her two- 
year-old child in the stream with only 
her liand above water. The child was 
unconscious but was soon revived by 
a doctor. 





Judge Threatens to Shoot. In a letter 
to Fred Dismuke, prohibition director 
of Georgia, Judge Henry McAlpin, of 
Savannah, denies the right of prohibi- 
tion agents to search autos suspected 
of transporting liquor. The prohibition 
director replied that such searches 
would continue. Judge McAlpin was 
quoted as saying that if he is again 
stopped unwarrantedly on the roads be- 
tween his country home and Savannah 
he “will shoot immediately and shoot 
to kill.” 


Governor Takes Over School. Ac- 
companied by five national guard ofli- 
cers in civilian clothes George Wilson, 
former Non-Partisan League organizer, 
demanded and received the keys of 
Oklahoma A. and M.. college at Still- 
water from the retiring president. It 
is reported that the escort went with 
the new president by command of Gov. 
Walton who claims that he heard of 
threats to tar and feather the new presi- 
dent if he attempted to enter on his 
duties. 


Saves Job of Employee. President 
Harding intervened to save the job of 
George Williams who is an employee in 
the postoffice at Jefferson City, Mo. In 
1921 Williams was injured by mail rob- 
bers whom he later helped to convict. 
Owing to a change in contract for mail 
messengers Williams, who is 57 years 
old, would have been succeeded by a 
younger man had not the president in- 
tervened. 





Rattlesnakes Rout Firemen. Fire 
fighters ‘battling with a fire that broke 
out in the Catoctin mountains near 
Thurmont, Md., were chased from the 
mountain by hundreds of rattlesnakes 
driven from their nests by the flames. 
For years one hill in the vicinity has 
been known as Rattlesnake hill because 
of the large*number of snakes. The 
firemen finally had to abandon their 
work but not until they had killed many 
of the snakes. 





Day of Prayer Called. Gov. McLeod 
of South Carolina called on the people 
of the state to unite in a day of prayer 
to implore divine aid in their battle 
against the boll weevil. The chief exec- 
utive of the state declared in his proc- 
lamation that he believed the weevil 
pest was sent “as a judgment on our 
people not only for their sins, but as a 
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means of bringing them back” to God. 


The governor designated Sunday, June 


10, as a day of fasting and prayer to 
God “for deliverance from the ravages 
of the boll weevil, in such way or ways 
is may seem wise to him, either by 
direct supernatural intervention or 
through the workings of natural causes 
which are under his control.” 





Anglers Die in Mud. While fishing 
near a dam near Wilkesbarre, Pa., three 
men were’ trapped in the mud and 
drowned. After one of them had waded 
out in the reservoir and disappeared 
the other two went to his rescue and 
also disappeared. Several hours later 
the bodies of all three were found stand- 
ing upright in the water about six 
feet apart. 


Town Destroyed by Fire. Nearly two- 
thirds of the buildings in the little town 
of Canaan, N. H., were destroyed by a 
fire which started in a hayloft. Several 
were severely injured by the flames and 
ifter the fire was over S. B. Gilman, a 
large property owner, was found burn- 
ed to death. Over 200 people were left 
homeless. 


Anti-Gambling Bill Passed. The Mich- 
van legislature passed and the gover- 
nor signed.a bill making it illegal to 
publish in the state betting odds on 
races om amy other contests. It is 
claimed that according to the law news- 
papers and magazines will be barred 
from mentioning betting odds even of 
past events. Violation of the law carries 
with it a penalty of $500 fine, six months 
in prison, or both. The bill was pro- 
posed by the Detroit News and sup- 
ported by the churches. 








Flag Lowered for Dog. The Amer- 
ican Legion and G. A. R. veterans pro- 
tested when Gov. Baxter of Maine order- 
ed the flag over the state house at Augus- 
ta placed at half mast in memory of his 
dog Garry, an Irish setter. “My dog 
ind myself constitute my family,” said 
the governor, who is a bachelor. “I 
had the flag lowered while I was bring- 
ing all that was left of my faithful dumb 
friend from Augusta to his burial place 

n my island estate in the river, but 

mediately after the interment I re- 
turned to my home and telephoned in- 
tructions to raise it to full mast.” 


Train Shed Burned. The large glass- 
covered train shed at Philadelphia be- 
nging to the Pennsylvania railroad 

as destroyed by fire. The total loss is 
stimated at $2,000,000. The fire started 
s a small blaze under the planking 
near the tracks, 


Awarded Rome Prize. Francis C. 
Bradford, of New York, was awarded 
the Prix de Rome in painting, which 
entitles him to $1000 yearly for three 
years with free residence in Rome and 
opportunity for extensive study. The 
award is given by the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Bradford, who was born 
in Wisconsin, was twice wounded in 
the World war and recently received 
the Mooney scholarship entitling him to 
Study during the summer at the Fon- 
tainebleau school, France. 
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Scientific Study of the Human Aura 


scientists have been talking for 

many years about the human 
“aura,” a subtle, vaporous streaming or 
exhalation which was supposed to 
emanate from a living body or living 
substance. This was thought to be con- 
nected in some way with the spiritual, 
ethereal component of the personal en- 
tity and to float mysteriously away 
from the body at the instant of death. 
It has long been the custom for artists 
to portray angels, saints and other be- 
ings with a halo or luminous circle 
about the head, in keeping with the 
aural idea. Scientists and other practi- 
cal men have generally scoffed at the 
aura as a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion or as the result of charlatan tricks. 
But men of science now admit that the 
living body is surrounded by an atmos- 
phere peculiar to itself—an envelope of 
luminous exhalation—just as some of 
them have been convinced that there 
is really something in spiritualism. 
Careful investigation with specially de- 
signed aparatus has proved the exist- 
ence of the aura beyond doubt. Writ- 
ing on the subject in the Scientific 
American, A. A. Hopkins says, in sub- 
stance: 


O seientists spiritualists and near 


As is well known our planet carries 
with it a comparatively thin skin of 
air or atmosphere. Every person is 
enveloped in a somewhat similar atmos- 
phere. Though invisible under ordi- 
nary circumstances, this haze can be 
seen by special scientific means, Per- 
sons gifted with a special kind of sight 
are able to see this peculiar emanation 
and for that reason are called clair- 
voyants. The aura is a genuine scien- 
tific phenomenon and in no sense a by- 
product of occultism or charlatanism. 
It has been carefully tested by scien- 
tist of unblemished reputation. Just 
what the aura consists of it not yet 
known but it is believed to be an ultra- 
violet phenomenon. Some women have 
the power of changing the color of their 
auras at will; no-one of the opposite 
sex is known to possess this power. 
Evidently the rays do not belong to the 
ordinary visible solar spectrum but to 
a higher spectrum having shorter wave 
lengths. The aura can be influenced 
by external forces such as electricity 
and chemical action. 


Photography has been of little prac- 
tical use in studying the phenomenon 
but it is possible that a way will be 
found to make it of assistance. The 
aura must be viewed through a color 
screen made of an alcoholic solution 
of dicyanin, a rare coal-tar dye. A cell 
containing this liquid is held to the 
observer’s eye, a focusing cloth being 
used to cut out the extraneous light. 
The subject under observation is plac- 
ed inside a black-lined box or closet, 
illuminated by subdued daylight or ar- 
tificial light. Observations of the hands 
do very well for experimental purposes 
but the aura of the entire body is of 
course more spectacular. Almost im- 
mediately streaks may be detected pro- 
ceeding from the fingers of one hand 





to those of the other with a haze in the 
interval between the two hands. Then 
a similar though less distinct mist may 
be seen surrounding the bared arm. A 
good many persons after gazing 
through the dark dicyanin screen at 
the light are able to perceive the aura 
as described above but some are unable 
to detect it without the aid of the pale 
dicyanin screen. 


The subject should be in good health 
and if possible robust because the aura 
always becomes less distinct in illness. 
It varies in clearness from day to day 
even in good health. The aura is seen 
as a faint mist enveloping the body. It 
varies according to age, sex and indi- 
vidual peculiarities. No two persons 
have identical auras. In some it is 
fine in texture, in others coarse. In 
color it is generally some shade of blue 
mixed more or less with gray. 


An aura showing a decided color such 
as yellow does not necessarily become 
green when viewed through a blue 
screen, as one would suppose, but it may 
appear as purple or some other color, 
showing that colors of the aura prob- 
ably belong to another and _ higher 
spectrum than that which we ordinari- 
ly perceive. Sometimes two colors will 
appear to the observer combined, such 
as blue and yellow. They appear not 
as green nor as separate patches of 
blue and yellow but the color sensation 
is delivered to the brain simultaneously 
as blue and yellow. 





“Mother, may I go out to wed?” 
“Yes, my darling daughter; 
But when you shoot him, kill him dead, 
Like every good wife oughter.” 
—Legion Weekly. 





Teacher (in Latin class)—What is the 
Latin race? 

Pupil—It’s a race between a Latin pony 
and the teacher’s goat.—Pacific Weekly. 


Welcome 
+0 Trial Subscribers 


If you arereceivingthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number en your label is 
1540, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 7th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Pleasedonotask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires, 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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De We Invariably Know Just Why We 
Marry? This Story Seems to Cast Doubt 


By Harold Titus 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co. 


“T’d like to seen you paperin’ that house,” 
laughed the girl. 

The man, mouth full of restaurant prod- 
uct® smiled in advisable silence as he 
mopped his plate with a piece of bread. 

“Pll bet you wouldn’t talk the way you 
did if women was around,” she said merrily. 

The other strained to swallow, then 
spoke: “Oh, I do’ know. After a fella’s 
been bachin’ for half a dozen years he gets 
pretty handy. Now, this here bread”—sur- 
veying dubiously the piece in his great 
hard hand—“if I couldn’t beat that I’d hire 
acook. An’I ain’t got nothing against the 
party in the kitchen of this here establish- 
ment neither !” 

The girl laughed again. “I don’t blame 
you for kickin’,” she confided. “It’s fierce, 
an’ I know it. I get awful tired shootin’ it 
out to customers, say nothin’ of eatin’ my- 
self.” 

The man scanned her at length across 
the damp, rumpled linen as she leaned her 
shining elbows on the table. She never 
could face that sort of a look from him, 
and dropped her eyes in embarrassment. 
The occasion demanded words. He was in- 
capable, being occupied. So, going back to 
the subject that always held a world of 
interest for her, she asked: 

“Like it better now that you have four 
rooms, don’t you?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“T’ll bet it seems nice after livin’ those 
first two years in one room! I don’t see 
how you stood it. ’Course I live in one 
room, but—I guess it’s different. That’s 
your home, and a girl never thinks of a 
boardin’-house room as a home.” 

He nodded grave assent as he plied his 
knife. 

“When you said that time you was goin’ 
back to build on another room I thought 
about it a lot—wonderin’ how t’would seem 
to live in a one-room house. Then you got 
three, and now it’s four! Believe me, it 
must be quite a place!” 

He pushed back the chair. “You bet it’s 
a house!” he replied proudly, reaching for 
the toothpicks she offered him. “It’s the 
best horfse on Douglas creek. None of ’em 
are as warm or’s handy. Now I got it all 
papered, you bet it’s snug!” 

“Kitchen, dinin’-room, settin’-room, an’ 
bedroom, I s’pose.” 

“Oh, no! Us Douglas creekers ain’t that 
swell. We eat in th’ kitchen. I have my 
room and two beds in another for stoppers. 
Use one for grub. Some day mebby Ill 
use it for somethin’ else.” 

“It must be swell!” she breathed, rising 
and reaching for the soiled dishes. 

He watched her as she walked from him, 
bearing the tin tray; saw her kick the bat- 
tered swing-door and disappear into the 
mysterious precincts of the little restau- 
rant. 

The man shifted his position and looked 
about. It was mid-afternoon. He was 
alone in the place. The cashier and other 
waitresses had gone. 

It had taken him long to eat because 
Annie, across the table, busily plied him 
with questions; besides, he had eaten 
nothing since the night before and had 
ordered recklessly, the roll of bills and 
crisp draft in his vest-pocket arousing fine 
and varied tastes to go with his lusty ap- 
petite. For beef was high; his steers had 
been smooth and fat and attractive to 
the buyers. He felt lucky. 

It was the one relaxation of his life, 
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these three or four days in Kansas City 
each fall, after he had “gone out” with his 
beef and before he returned to plod through 
the winter, waiting for spring and its high 
activity. Six times he had watched his 
steers run through the chutes. Five times 
he had spent dollars extravagantly on 
theaters and suppers with Annie. 


Their meeting had not been exactly 
accidental. That first day he took money 
from the commission-house for his own 
beef Hudson set out to have a time. He 
stumbled into this restaurant because, tak- 
ing the wrong car to the city,’ he lost his 
way, and hunger urged him to take what 
was at hand. Annie presided over his table. 

He talked to her with a purpose and 
looked on the slim girl with covetous eyes. 
Her replies were the inane banter of such 
places, and she stood in awe of his roll of 
yellow-backs. So Annie and Hudson start- 
ed out to have the time. 

It was not the sort of a time on which 
the man had planned. Instead of a noisy 
debauch, he found himself in a theater 
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His resentment had ebbed quickly. He did 
not understand the emotion which replaced it, 
but he led his wife to the house with a feeling 
closely akin to dread. 


where decorum characterized both actors 
and audience. Afterward he sat across the 
table from the girl in a big cafe, whither 
she led him with dancing eyes. 

He paid no attention to the open looks 
that were directed at him while he ate 
vociferously. He was busy talking, utter- 
ing words that were muffled by mouthfuls 
of fancy food; telling the girl about his 
outfit, about the time he had buiiding the 
one-room house, about the calf crop, range 
conditions, the prospects for an open win- 
ter, and another year of prosperity. 

He awoke the next morning realizing 
that he had been sober. He put in the day 
aimlessly, waiting for night. When he 
left Annie that time she knew all about 
the mortgage, all about his bachelorhood, 
all about him. It interested the girl; not 
the business, but his way of living. 

She laughed merrily when he boasted of 
his puddings, and interrupted him many 
times to ask questions, for he stumbled on 
in the vernacular of his country as though 
taking for granted she had spent her life 
there, when in reality Colorado was but a 
name to her. On his way back to the 
ranch he sent her a highly decorated post- 
card, spelling laboriously a brief, meaning- 
less message. It was an event. 

The next autumn he came again. They 
repeated their excursions into those parts 
of the city which she so seldom saw. And 
so the next year and the next. She nodded 
gravely and vaguely when he talked of the 
stock. Her eyes shone and she became ani- 
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matedly inquisitive when he told of the 
growing house and the cottonwoods he had 
planted along the ditch to “dress it up.” 

The exchange of post-cards became fre- 
quent, as many as four or five a year. She 
had from the first been Annie, and he had 
been Tom. Their intimacy ripened. This 
was the sixth time, and he nerved himself 
as he saw her coming back through the 
swing-door, patting a stringy lock in place, 

She brushed the table slowly with a 
crumpled napkin, flicking the crumbs to 
the worn linoleum. Hudson picked his hat 
from beneath the chair and placed it with 
unconscious swagger on his big blond 
head. He looked at her from frank eyes 
and settled ‘his feet to the floor; placed 
both hands, palms down, on his knees, and 
commenced to talk. 

“T’ve never had to do with women much,” 
he said. “I do’ know much about ’em. 
Comin’ down here from the yards I 
didn’t know whether I would or whether 
I wouldn’t. I kinda lost my nerve; mebby 
it would come back and@ mebby not. Any- 
how, I took out a dollar and shook it in 
my hand. 

“Heads I will, an’ tails I won’t,” I says. 
“Heads come, so it won’t do me no good 
to lose my nerve, will it?” 

She stood looking down at him, puzzled 
by this rather cryptic beginning. 

He took off his hat and commenced turn- 
ing it around and around by the wide brim. 
“You know pretty much about me,” he went 
on. “Guess you know more about me than 
anybody else, even the fellas I been ridin’ 
with ever since I was a kid. 


“I been bachin’ long enough. I’m tired. 
I’ve got a good house, best on th’ creek. 
The steers averaged $73.60, and this here 
draft *1l clean up th’ mortgage.” He patted 
his breast. “I’ve come clean. I’m ready 
to settle down. How’d you like to mar- 
ry me?” 

Annie dropped her eyes to the napkin 
and plucked with trembling fingers at a 
frayed corner. 

When he had waited what seemed an 
intolerable length of time for her to speak 
he continued: “I’m 32; you’re 25. You ain’t 
got nobody; neither have I. You’ve been 
workin’ here six years, right in th’ same 
spot. What you got for it? Nothin’! You 
get grub—such as ’tis—an’ enough for your 
room and clothes. It stops right there. 
Out on Douglas you can have better chuck; 
you can have a whole house.” 


She looked at him with flushed cheeks, 
and a frightened smile fluttered across her 
plain little features. “’Course we ain’t 
much on style, but we’re comfortable. We’ve 
got real pleasant neighbors—two families. 

“This city life ain’t goin’ to get you 
nothin’.” He warmed to his subject now 
and traces of embarrassment melted. “You’l! 
go on and on just like this. Mebby some 
day if you’re real lucky you’ll marry a 
teamster or a street-car conductor an’ go to 
live in one of these here flats where th’ 
babies *11 be under your feet an’ sickly. 
That’s no way to live. Why, out there on 
th’ creek it’s all fine! Never too hot; never 
very cold, an’ anyhow, you’ve always got 
a nice, snug, warm house.” 

Another girl, tired and pale, canie from 
the kitchen and passed through to the 
street. 

“What d’ you say?” 

Perhaps the tone carried just the slightest 
suggestion of pleading. But the girl did 
not notice. Her mind had been made up; 
made up for a long time. It was that of 


which she had dreamed—to forget the res- 
taurant smells, to get away from the room, 
to have a house all her own. 

Often had she sworn tearfuliy when she 
was all alone because things were as they 
But now—to tell him that she want- 


were. 
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ed to go out there to that house—that was 
the rub! She experienced her first real 
happiness as she stood there, breathing 
quickly, cheeks scorching. She wanted to 
tell him about it. 

She ached to say the words that would 
change the stuffy, colorless existence she 
had led so long; but somehow she could. 
not speak. A dozen times she tried to open 
her throat, but she could only hang her 
head and stay silent. 

“Well, won’t you even say no?” he asked, 
hitching forward in his chair. 

She shook her head and smiled. Then 
words came. “No, I won’t say no,” she 
muttered. 

Hudson rose to his big height with a 
smile wrinkling the bronzed cheeks. “Get 
your hat,” he said. 

They were married at dusk. At seven 
they settled in their reclining-chairs and 
began the long ride back through Kansas 
and rugged Colorado. They talked far 
into the night, while those about them 
slept in uncouth attitudes and the dim air 
crew thick with varied smells of humans, 

The talk was of the house and the steers; 
how some day if they needed to they could 
build still another room. Of the two wom- 
en that were their neighbors; of 100 things. 
Yet, and it was not strange—not for them 
—no word that came close to the personal 
was spoken. 

The nights were long, and you cannot 
sleep well in those widely advertised re- 
clining-chair cars. They were fagged when 
the wheezy, narrow-gage train squeaked 
to a stop at Dragon and the rolling of the 
spring-wagon seemed restful, violent though 
il was. 

At dark they stopped at a ranchhouse. 
A spare, tall man met them. His greeting 
was as genuine as his surprise; and his 
banter, though crude, struck a warm re- 
sponse in the girl’s heart. 

“We can sleep you all right,” he said, 
“but we'll have to switch around to do it. 
Mrs. Tom Hudson here can sleep with maw, 
an’ us men folks’ll go out to th’ bunk-house. 
Sorry, but it’s th’ best we can do.” 

“My!” Annie said as they drove away in 
the morning. “I’d hate to live in a place 
like that! Old log house an’ worse’n no 
floor!” 

“Well, *tain’t a. mansion, you’re right,” 
her husband said, and drove in silence for a 


long time. 
They kept on until mid-afternoon up 
the trail, through the sage-brush that 


follows Douglas creek. Now and then An- 
nie clung to the seat desperately as they 
labored up some narrow dugway or plung- 
ed with brakes set down into the stream 


itself. Tom laughed at her with indulgent 
delight. She seemed to possess an added 
interest. . 


“Whose barn is that?” The girl pointed 
and cried with such a burst of surprise 
that it startled Hudson. Her finger was 
leveled at a building of logs squatting be- 
side an immense hay-stack. 

He laughed deep-chestedly. “That ain’t 
a barn. That’s a house! My house. That’s 
a good one; thought it was th’ barn!” 

Annie said nothing for a moment. She 
shoved herself backward in the seat. “But 
it’s a log house. I thought you said——” 

“Why, they’re all log out here,” he ex- 
plained. “Would cost a million to haul 
sawed stuff. They’re all log.” 

“What’s that stuff growin’ on the roof?” 

“Weeds,” he answered. “We put dirt on 
th’ roofs to keep out the rain, an’ it makes 
a flower garden.” 

_ She was unresponsive to his attempt at 
jest. They drove through the gate and he 
pulled to a stop. 

“Here we are!” he cried, and turned to 
rer, 


Annie did not return his look. She 
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busily inventoried the cluttered corral and 
stared at the house with its chinked-in 
logs and bits of windows. 

An uneasy something stole over the man 


as he commenced to unharness. This wom- 


an, his wife, was disappointed! And his 
was the best house on the creek! A slow 
resentment made his yeins hot.. He had 


taken her from a life she hated and raised 
her to the best in his country. And she 
was not satisfied! He jerked impatiently 
at a refractory neck-yoke strap. 

“Where are th’ neighbors’ houses?” An- 
nie asked, standing up in the wagon and 
straining to look about. 

“Oh, you can’t see ’em!” he said just a 
bit coldly. “One family 20 miles up west 





HELP THE WORLD TURN ’ROUND 


Feelin’ mighty weary 
A-gittin’ over ground, 
But keep the road, good people— . 
Help the world turn ’round! 
There’ll be good time for restin’ 
When the prize the work has crowned— 
So jes’ put all yer best in— 
Heip the world turn ’round! 


In the soil you’re tillin’ 
Shinin’ gold is found. 
Don’t you see it sparkle 
Gittin’ over ground? 
Keep the road, good people! 
Till rest-time bells shall sound, 
The world is callin” to you: 
-“Help the world turm ‘round!’ 


—Frank L. Stanton, Atlanta Constitution. 











fork, an’ the other up Cathedral—’bout 
same distance.” 

The girl sat down limply and did not 
see Tom’s quick glance thrown at her. The 
look of Annie made it a difficult matter for 
him to unbuckle the hame-straps. His 
resentment had ebbed quickly. He did not 
understand the emotion which replaced it, 
but he led his wife to the house with a 
feeling close akin to dread. 

Hudson shoved the kitchen door open 
and entered. “Fire all laid,” he said. The 
match flared, the pitch wood caught 
the flame, and he watched until it com- 
menced to crackle. “Better, ain’t it?” he 
asked, and, although the girl did not an- 
swer, he felt a warm relief. 

They had left the door open, and the 
chill November afternoon light struggled 
with the shadows of the little room—and 
the rusty stove, dingy muslin ceiling, out- 
of-date calendars, rough chairs, and table. 

Tom drew off his mackinaw and busied 
himself with the homely duties of house- 
keeper, going about impelled by the force 
of habit. While he worked he talked con- 








“What is heredity, father?” 
“It’s something a father believes in till 
his son starts to act like a fool.” 
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tinually; of the milk cow running loose 
with her calf, of the horses in the upper 
pasture, of wood and water, of the deer 
he would kill. It was hypnotic, his own 
talk—about them. The uneasiness slipped 
away. He talked on. ‘ 

Still Annie said no word. She stood in 
the middle of the room, looking slowly 
about her, taking in every detail. “When 
you said paper,” she murmured, as though 
to herself rather than to the man, “I 
thought you meant wall paper; not old 
newspapers!” 

Tom glanced at the stained sheets which 
covered the logs and put down the bucket. 
The uneasiness came back; the dread with 
it; something more acute, too, which weigh- 
ed about his heart. 

“Ain’t it good enough?” he asked, push- 
ing his hat back. 

No resentment in his voice that time. 
The girl’s tone had been bitter. Five min- 
utes before it would have struck a quick 
spark in him. But now his question was 
a plea; nothing more. 

“Mebby—for some folks,” his wife said 
after a long wait. She walked to the door 
and gazed across the flat to where huge 
heaps of welded rock reared themselves to- 
ward the chilling sky. The breeze that blew 
up fhe creek was raw, forbidding. The 
peaks she saw away over there were miles 
off—like her neighbors. She thought sud- 
denly that it was a grim joke. Neighbors! 
And a day’s trip away! 

“Is the rest like this? Her question 
broke a long silence; a silence in which 
Tom Hudson had suffered, stoiclike and 
helpless. He walked slowly toward her, 
his face very grave and eyes troubled. He 
flecked unthinkingly at a grease-spot on 
his hat. 

“The other houses, you mean?” 

“The other rooms.” 

“No,” he said after a moment, as though 
confessing a shameful thing. “No; this.is 
th’ best; we use it most. We can fix th’ 
others up, though—when we sell the steers.” 

The girl moved back into the room and 
walked an unsteady step or two. She sat 
down abruptly on a stiff-backed chair. 
“When you told me about your house,” she 
said in a choking voice, “I thought it was 
a real house, not just a log cabin. It ain’t 
what——” She commenced to cry openly, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

The man dropped his hat to the floor 
and looked at her, utter helplessness 
screaming from every angle and curve 
of his big frame. The fire was roaring; 
the stovepipe red hot to a dangerous height. 
He gave no heed. 

“Why, Annie,” he said, stepping close to 
her, his voice trémbling. “I’ve gone an’ 
done somethin’ to you—somethin’ I would- 
n’t ’a’ done for the world! I can’t—I 
don’t——” 

Her sobbing became louder. 

“Every one of these logs I got out was 
for you. I thought about it ever since 
I begun buildin’ onto this here room, 
which was th’ first. I took a long chance. 
I didn’t like to have you back there, waitin’ 
on table. 

“I thought you’d like a house—a good, 
snug housé. I planted th’ cottonwoods so’s 
it would look a little more like a place for 
a woman, an’ you wouldn’t get lonesome. 
It’s th’ best I could do for you. I—I’m 
sorry.” 

She burst into violent outcry, wordless 
but eloquent. Springing up, she started 
for the door. He stepped close and grasped 
her arm. 

“What’s th’-matter, Annie?” he asked, 
and his voice cracked with fright. 

She stopped, with a hand against the 
papered logs and the other wrist pressed 
against her lips. 

“What’s th’ matter, Annie?” he cried 
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GeographiG Tabloids 











Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 


SYRIA 


Official designation or name, Syria. 
Location, between Turkey on north and 
Arabia on south; Mesopotamia is on 
east, while western boundary is formed 
by Mediterranean sea. Form of gov- 
ernment: Until World war Syria was a 
province of Turkey. It was made an 
independent state by treaty of Sevres 
in 1920 and placed under French man- 
date. The plan of organization is a 
federative state composed of the four 
Syrian states of Aleppo, Damascus, 
Alaouite and Lebanon. Religion, main- 
ly Mohammedans of the Sunni sect. 
There have also been Christians in 
Syria since the earliest times. Present 
ruler and title: Gen. Henri Gouraud, 
French high commissioner, is only offi- 
cial exercizing general supervision of 
country. Area, about 60,000 square 
miles, or about size of state of Georgia. 
Population, estimated at 3,000,000. Cap- 
ital, Beirut; population, about 160,000. 
National language, Arabic with many 
dialectical varieties. There is a large 
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proportion of foreign nationalities, in- 
cluding Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Cir- 
cassians, Armenians, Persians and Jews. 
Value of exports: No complete figures 
have been published since war; before 
the war annual exports were valued at 
about $18,000,000 while imports totaled 
about $33,000,000. Principal exports: 
Raw silk, cocoons, sheep, goats, and cat- 
tle, oranges, lemons, soap, wool, tobacco 
and sesame. Principal imports: Cotton 
fabrics, cotton yarn, sugar, rice, flour, 
coffee, metal articles, engines, carriages 
and agricultural machinery. General 
climate: The mean annual temperature 
is 63 deg. F., but there is great diversity 
due to high mountains on west which 
intercept the moist winds from Mediter- 
ranean, leaving eastern part of country 
dry. .Chief physical characteristics: 
The country has an uneven surface con- 
sisting of mountains, deserts and low 
valleys, but agriculture is chief indus- 
try, made possible largely through ir- 
rigation. The principal crops are 
wheat, barley, Indian millet, corn, oats, 
rye and sesame, from which oil is pro- 
duced. Chickpeas, lentils, beans, vet- 
ches and lupins are extensively culti- 
vated, while cotton, hemp and sugar- 
cane are also produced. Iron ore has 
been found in small quantities. Diplo- 
matic representative to this country, 
none. 








again, stepping toward her. 

“I—I don’t know—I don’t = 

She looked about wildly, as though dazed 
and struggling to bring comprehension. 

He took her fiercely by both arms and 
made her face him. 

“What is it, Annie?” he demanded, grow- 
ing rougher with the rising of concern for 
her, “Ain’t it what you thought it was? 
Ain’t it as fine as I’d made you think? 
Maybe it ain’t much of a house, but I built 
it for you, Annie—for you. Mostly with 
my own hands. An’ I’d never want to do 
nothin’ again for nobody if you wasn’t 
happy in this house.” 

He did not realize that she had ceased 
her wild staring and was gazing at him in 
wonder, for his great body was grief- 
racked. 

“It’s all I thought about,” he went on, 
voice growing choked. “Just to get a 
place for you—so’s you wouldn’t have to 
stay back there waitin’ table an’ livin’ any 
old way! Just to have a house for you— 
your house. That was all I thought.” 


And she asked, quaveringly: “Mine?” 

“Yes, yours,” he answered. “An’ I want- 
ed to call it mine, too—at th’ same time, 
because—’cause I—I love you—I—You’ve 
got to be happy here and let me love you 
—and love me!” he ended, voice mounting 
to a shout. 

They stood there, the man straining the 
girl to him, gazing at one another with the 
sort of amazement which means quick 
breath and dilated nostrils. : 


“Mine!” she whispered. “And you—you 
love me for myself—for my own self?”— 
dragging the words. “It wasn’t because 
you was sorry for me; it wasn’t because 
you wanted somebody to cook for you? 
You love me—for—my—own—self—that 
way? 

The tears came, but words struggled 
through the swelling of her throat. “Why, 
when I saw it, I thought I had just come 
out here to get away from the restaurant 
—an’ to live in—your house!” 

He swallowed hard as her face fell against 
his chest. He did not know, could not 





know, the emotions that surged though her. 
He felt her breathing swiftly against him; 
he could know that much and no more. He 
never could understand what it meant to 
her: life, and a place for life—and love. 
When she had feared mere escape! 


And just as the teakettle gave the first 
gurgle she shook off his grasp, raised her 
arms and clasped her hands about the 
back of his thick neck. 

“T tried to tell you,” he said weakly, “that 
first time we was together; but I couldn’t 
make it. I tried every time I seen you, but 
it wasn’t no use. I loved you, Annie, but I 
guess th’ words had to be scared out of me! 
I loved you—I loved you-—” 

She lifted her head then and looked at 
him soberly with wet eyes. “That makes 
up for—logs, an’ no wall-paper an’ neigh- 
bors, an’ things,” she whispered. 

A sucking wind drew the door shut with 
a slam, and in the warm gloom behind them 
the teakettle boiled over riotously. 





LITERARY TASTE 

There isn’t any finish to these magazines 
and books. 

A feller’s bound to notice ’em whichever 
way he looks. 

But when I pick one of ’em up an’ read 
an hour or so, 

It seems quite similar to what I’ve read long 
years ago. 

An’ so I close the volume. 
I put it back 

An’ settle down contented to peruse the 
almanac. 


On the shelf 


They’re all about some gal that’s fell in 
love with some young man. 

It seems jes’ like eavesdroppin’ to be fol- 
lerin’ out each plan 

They make fur future happiness. 
so many cares 

I haven’t time fur pryin’ in young people’s 
love affairs. 

I let ’em have their novels. 
feel a lack 

Of literatoor as long as they get out the 
almanac—Washington Star. 


I’ve got 


I will never 
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Kansas City Star—Is there anything 
more unpopular than a popular song after 
it has become popular? 











Washington Star—The French and Ger- 
mans in the Ruhr are becoming more afraid 
of the Communists than they are of each 
other. 





Hartford Times—If your motor is miss- 
ing, keep cheerful. So many people find 
their entire cars missing. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press.—King Tut jewelry 
for men is predicted. A little group of 
serious men is thinking of emigrating to 
Egypt to escape the Egyptian influence. 





Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—Another Cus- 
ter battle “survivor” has turned up in York. 
Perhaps we shall discover eventually that 
not many were killed in that fight. 





Birmingham News—tThe trouble seems to 
be that there are too many funerals in 
Russia and not enough among the right 
crowd. 





Portland Oregonian—A man is said to 
have thought out a bold scheme to build 
an island just outside the three-mile limit, 
where he expects to sell liquor in defiance 
of the Volstead law. The process of an- 
nexing him, and thus automatically ex- 
tending the three-mile limit, however, will 
be a lot simpler than the building of the 
island will be. 





Ohio State Journal—The great tragedy of 
this mortal existence is this, that by the 
time a man gets better sense he’d lots 
rather have better teeth. 





Sioux City Journal—Between the world 
court and the prohibition enforcement 
questions congress ought to be able to lash 
itself into a rage at the coming session. 


Marysville Advocate—There are maga- 
zines to suit every taste, and then many 
others seem designed ‘to appeal to people 
with no taste at all. 


Birmingham News—The trouble seems 
to be that Mexico can’t get along without 
American capital and can’t get along with it. 





Omaha Bee—Our idea of nothing to fuss 
about is the Einstein theory during the 
baseball season. 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—Once we 
kicked against taxation without represen- 
tation. Now we get too much of each. 


Toledo Blade—Another remarkable thing 
about. Henry Ford has been discovered. He 
doesn’t eat unless he is hungry. 


Wall Street Journal—Russia offers to 
participate in “naval disarmament” and 
will build something to disarm if we will 
lend her the money. 


Detroit News—The hen who raises a 
flock of ducklings has nothing on the dove 
of peace and the things she has been hatch- 
ing of late. 





Boston Transcript—There’s a_ divinity 
that shapes our ends but it’s up to us to 
make them meet. 


Grand Rapids Herald—“I have had no 
experience with any breed of animals in 
which the males do not show conspicuous 
courtesy to the females,” writes an agri- 
culturist. Didn’t he ever ride in a street 
car? 





Patterson Press-Guardian—A _ strong- 


minded. man is one who jumps out of bed 
at the first awakening shock of the alarm 
clock. And stays out. 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 


Met Father and Death on Bridge. Lila 











and Madeline Wells, six and eight years 


old, of Gouverneur, N. Y., set out to 
meet their father returning after his 
day’s work. They were halfway across 
._ railroad trestle over which their route. 
lay when they saw their father. He 
saw them at the same time and also 
saw a train rapidly bearing down on 
them from the other side. He dashed to 
their rescue but was too late. All three 
were caught on the trestle and killed. 





Drowned in Bathtub. Discovering a 
stream of water trickling down the 
stairs of their home in Washington, 
Walter Sondheimer investigated and 
found his brother Harry lying dead in 
a tub full of water in the bathroom. 
(he coroner found that death had re- 
ulted from drowning due to heart fail- 
ure. Evidently Sondheimer was strick- 
en suddenly while preparing for a bath 
and fell unconscious into the tub with 
the water running. 


Stung to Death by Bees. A cow kick- 
ed over a hive of bees at Cairo, Ill. The 
infuriated insects poured forth and at- 
tacked Miss Missouri Durham, stinging 
her so severely that she died a short 
time later. 





Fell from Train but Got Balloon. 
With his parents two-year-old Wood- 
son Woodward was returning by train 
to his home at Richmond, Va., after an 
outing at the beach. Suddenly his toy 
balloon which he prized greatly slip- 
ped from the grasp of his chubby fin- 
gers and soared away through the win- 
dow. The tot reached for the balloon, 
lost his balance and plunged to the 
sround, The train was stopped and the 
parents accompanied by sympathetic 
friends rushed back in a panic of fear. 
Someone found the boy trudging along 
the right of way unhurt, the errant 
balloon held securely in his hand. 





Dislocated Bones Dressing on Train. 
Dr. R. E, Flack, Asheville, N. C., a pas- 
senger aboard a train near Buffalo, 
N. Y., dislocated his shoulder while 
trying to dress inside his berth. He was 
unable to get the bones back into place 
and suffered acutely until he got to 
Buffalo and obtained medical assist- 
ance, 


Child Killed by Boar. Wandering into 
\ pasture lot on his father’s farm near 
Bradford, Ill, two-year-old Everett Fos- 
ter was attacked by a large boar. Hear- 
ing the child’s screams the mother ran 
to his rescue but she was too late; he 
was so badly gored that he died the 
following day. 


Close Call for Girl Canoeist. Miss 
Hazel Corbin, 17 years old, was pad- 
dling about in a canoe at Atlantic City 
when a big wave overturned the light 
craft. As the girl plunged into the water 
the neckband of her dress caught on 
the edge of the canoe and she found 
herself hanging by the neck, her back 
held against the side of the canoe in 
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such a manner that she could not release 
herself. Filling her lungs with air she 
managed to work her head under the 
edge of the canoe, floating upside down 
in the water. Sustained by the air im- 
prisoned between the, water and the 
bottom of the canoe ‘she worked and 
tugged until at last she pulled the neck- 
band free. Emerging then she found 
herself within 50 feet of the shore. She 
swam to dry land and after resting a 
bit recovered the canoe. 


Pills Fatal to Baby. Roberta Car- 
stens, three years old, found some pills 
about her home at Cordova, Mo. Mis- 
taking them for candy she ate them and 
died suddenly a few hours later. 


200-Pound Weight Hit Him. William 
Kittridge, 11 years old, climbed a fire- 
escape in the rear of a theater in Wash- 
ington. When he got up to the second 
floor the cable broke and a 200-pound 











Diner--See here, Garcon; I would like 
to eat that egg, but I wish you would first 
take it back and kill the old rooster and 
bring it back roasted.—Paris Petit Journal. 





counterpoise fell, striking him on the 
head and hurling him to an alleyway 
20 feet below. A brother, employed in 
the building, found him lying uncon- 
scious and rushed him to a hospital. It 
was found that he had sustained a frac- 
tured skull and other injuries and little 
hope was entertained for his recovery. 


Neck Broken by Swing. Jean Kevin, 
10 years old, was playing in a school 
yard at Gananoque, Ontario. As she 
walked past a swing in which some 
other girls were riding the seat-board 
struck her a sharp blow on the back of 
the head. She fell unconscious and died 
shortly afterward. It was found that 
her neck had been broken by the blow. 


Shot Repairing Old Gun. Newton 
Martin, Ottawa, Ohio, thrust the barrel 
of an old gun which he had found in the 
woods into a blacksmith’s forge, think- 
ing he could repair it. The heat set off 
a charge which evidently had been in 
the gun for years, the bullet passing 
through his hand and lodging in his 
leg. Though painful his injuries were 
not of a serious nature. 





Cockle Burr in Lung Caused Death. 
Two years ago Orlando Spinson, a Birm- 
ingham, Ala., youth, accidentally swal- 
lowed a cockle burr. For months no ill 
effects were apparent but recently a 
number of alarming symptoms develop- 
ed, An x-ray examination revealed the 
burr, lodged in his lung. He died be- 
fore surgeons could remove the prick- 
ly body, 
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(7 Sems From Exchanges {f] 


Heber Springs Headlight—Jake Sandage 
says he is getting so much J. P. work to do 
that he is getting behind with his squirrel 
hunting. : 








West Town Advance—Capt. and Mrs. John 
E, Ptacek announce the engagement of thier 
daughter, Grace Vivian, to Ralph Hetzel, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Levi Hetzel, of Austin. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Weiler announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Grace Vivian, 
to Ralph Hetzel, son of Mr. and Mrs. Levi 
Hetzel, of Austin. 


Chicago News—(Advertisement)—He is 
one of the 3600 earnest workers who are 
doing everything they can to drive Yellew 
— deeper into the public heart every 

ay. 





Sioux City Journal—(Advertisement)— 
Our policy is to do your dental work so 
you will come back again and keep on com- 
ing. Ockerman & Ockerman, dentists. 


Sreator Free Press—No. 1 fire depart- 
ment was called to a residence on Cleveland 
avenue last evening, when a small she 
caught fire and burned to the ground. The 
loss was small. 





Evanston News-Index—A new style of 
bungalow is being built in Evanston. A bed 
closet hides a useful and comfortable wall 
bed for use when guests are to be accom- 
modated, large enough for four people, and 
is used for all but formal meals which are 
taken in the living room. 


Palo Alto Times—( Advertisement )—Who 
will offer a home to a widow lady with 
means and six high-grade heifers coming 
fresh? Highest references given. Address 
Homesecker. 


Dayton Herald—Who should drive into 
town early Monday morning but Winter 
Zero Swartzel and his young bride. He 
stopped at the old town pump in front of 
Baker’s grocery store to give his Lizzie a 
drink of water.- After much hurry and 
bustle Winter finally got his engine start- 
ed, climbed in beside his fair dame and 
drove off. On the back of his flivver were 
the words: “Let the rest of the world goby.” 








Tyler Courier-Times—Efforts were being 
made by the officers of Tulsa county to 
learn the identity of the men whose body 
was found in the brush covered grave near 
Red Fork, a small town with two bullets 
in the top of his head. 


Bloomington Pantagraph — (Advertise- 
ment)—I will not be responsible for any 
debts contracted by anyone but myself. 
Len Riddle. 

Len Riddle never was responsible for 
any of my debts as I washed for a living. 
Mary J. Riddle. 


Decatur Herald—Miss Ruth March and 
Raymond Dunn were married Thursday 
morning at nine o’clock in St. Patrick’s 
church. Mrs. Dunn is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed. March of Decatur. She wore 
a silver cloth hat and a corsage bouquet. 





POOR BOBBIE BURNS 


Wadsworth, the poet, offered to us all a 
splendid thought when he wrdte: “O would 
the gift to give us—to see ourselves as 
others see us.’”—Warren Eagle-Democrat. 





If we were faultless, we would not be 
so much annoyed by the defects of those 
with whom we associate. If we were to 
acknowledge honestly that we have not 
virtue enough to bear patiently with our 
neighbor’s weaknesses, we should show 
our own imperfection, and this alarms our 
vanity —Fenelon. 
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C= of 
24 - BOOKS 
In this department the Pathfinder aims to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in the book world and thus serve its 
readers by pointing the way to good reading. If local 
libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with a certain 
book, write direct to ‘‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Stealing the other fellow’s story” 
has become quite a business in the lit- 
erary world. The multiplication of 
magazines makes “plagiarism,” as these 
thefts are called, hard to detect. The 
Author’s League of America refers to it 
as a “growing evil.” Literary thieves get 
away with it in more instances than are 
ever found out. No editor can keep 
himself informed on all the stories print- 
ed. The worst of it is that many “sec- 
ond-story” men take old stories, mod- 
ernize or otherwise change them about 
and then sell them as “original.” 

Of course when a literary thief is 
found out he is blacklisted among all 
the publishers, but that is all—he is 
seldom punished in court. Exposure 
doesn’t help much because the profes- 
sional “stealers” use more than one 
name and address. Plagiarism of fiction 
is the reason why many publishers will 
not consider a story, no matter how 
good it is, if the author is not known or 
comes unrecommended to them. There- 
fore they stick to a chosen few whom 
they can rely on for honest material 
whether it is good or bad. 

The story is told that a certain very 
high-class- magazine received a good 
story from a man who wrote on the 
stationery of the National Press Club 
at Washington. They bought it. When 
it was published it proved to be a 
direct steal—word for word—from a 
story printed a long time before. In- 
vestigation could not locate the bogus 
author who received pay for it under 
a fictitious name. 

The editor of the Argosy-All Story 
magazine discovered in his mail one 
of his own stories, printed a long time 
before, offered this time by a man in 
Maine. Charles Hanson Towne once 
wrote the following appreciative note 
to a literary aspirant: “I beg to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your verses and to in- 
form you that I have found them admi- 
rable. I cannot praise them highly 
enough. Indeed, I liked them so well 
that I wrote them myself two years 
ago.” 

Once a literary crook stole one of 
Charles Van Loan’s baseball stories and 
palmed it off on the Saturday Evening 
Post. When Mr. Van Loan discovered 
the fraud he suggested to the editor of 
the Post: “If you like Van Loan stories 
why not buy them direct?” Now Van 
Loan is a frequent contributor to that 
publication. Thomas N. Metcalf once 
handed back a manuscript to a writer 
who had sent him a disguised de Mau- 
passant story with the explanation, 
“You read too much.” 

Most story-stealing, according to rep- 
utable authors and publishers, is done 
by persons who wauld rate about age 
12 if subjected to a mental test. Often 
an admirable story is accompanied by 
a letter from the “author.” The manu- 
script is in good English, with all words 
spelled correctly, yet the author’s epistle 
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is almost unintelligibly written and bad- 
ly misspelled. 

When caught at literary theft the ex- 
planations are very imaginative and 
fictional. One story-lifter said he had 
bought the story.“from a woman named 
Smith who made a business of selling 
original MS. to people who wish to be- 
come authors.” Another said that the 
story, in complete form, “just blew in” 
his window. Still another excuse was: 
“Probably I read the story when a child 
and it just stuck in my mind.” A com- 
mon explanation is that the story “was 
told to me by a friend.” When caught, 
some people try to pass the whole 
thing off as a joke, explaining that they 
wanted to see if the editor would bite 
on an old story. One ingenious author 
explained that his story lay around the 
house and was probably secretly copied 
years before and so used to boost an- 
other author to fame. 

About the most celebrated reply is 
that of a Seattle plagiarist who answer- 
ed one editor as follows: “I am insulted 
at your insinuation. You say my story 
is exactly like one of O. Henry’s, and I 
say I have never heard of O. Henry! 
There is a man in Seattle who is a dead 
ringer for President Taft? Could you 
call him a plagiarist?” 

It is a common thing for a popular 
poem to be claimed by a number of 
different authors. You recall the well- 
known one, “Laugh and the World 
Laughs with You; Weep and You Weep 
Alone.” This poem is generally credit- 
ed to the late Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and she gave convincing proof that it 
was her product—and yet for many 
years a familiar character in Washing- 
ton, Col. Joyce, recited the poem as his 
own and vowed that he had composed 
it and that the famous poetess had 
stolen it from him. 

A common form of literary thievery 
is practiced by many hack fiction 
writers of our day. No sooner does one 
writer produce a novel that is a success 
than a host of other writers hurry and 
write novels of the very same sort. It 
thus happens that many stories are pub- 
lished which are almost copied from 
one-another—the wording, scenes and 
names of the characters being changed. 


Books We Have Read 


The Enchanted April, “Elizabeth” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y.)—We consider this one of the 
most refreshing books of 1923. Two 
English matrons, desiring to get away 
from the humdrum of domestic life, 
rent for the month of April a villa in 
Italy. In order to reduce their ex- 
penses, they advertise for two other 
women to join the party. The first of 
April finds the four kindred souls at 
the villa. Each one grabs the best for 
herself. Although the place is ideal 
their vacation is monotonous until the 
husband of one of the women pays them 
a little visit. Thereupon the villa takes 
on such an air of romance and charm 
that another member of the party 
whose husband, by the way, is indif- 
ferent to her, fMecides to ask him down. 
Before he gets her message he arrives, 
but not to see her; instead, he was at- 
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tracted by one of the other women, 
whom he had met in London—rather 
a complex situation—but a happy end- 
ing is skillfully accomplished by the au- 
thor. Four more human women could 
not be assembled in any story, and a 
rare treat awaits those who have not 
read this volume. This is the same au- 
thor who wrote that lovable book, “Eliz- 
abeth and Her German Garden.” 


Rough-Hewn, Dorothy Canfield (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., N. Y.) —One of 
the current eight “best-sellers.” Those 
who have read “The Brimming Cup” by 
the same author will enjoy this story 
of the childhood and youth of the lead- 
ing characters in the previous volume. 
The book is beautifully written and is 
a most interesting tale of two normal 
young Americans. 

The White Desert, Courtney Ryley 
Cooper (Little, Brown & Co., Boston) 
—A romance of the Continental Divide. 
A fiendish winter and a scheming lum- 
berman almost bring disaster to Barry 
Houston, who, but recently acquitted on 
a charge of murder, goes to Colorado 
to save his lumber business. There is 
plenty of action and suspense. The 
story is but one of many in the Western 
novel class; the author, however, has 
made his contribution one of extreme 
interest. 

That Affair at “The Cedars,” Lee 
Thayer (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y.)—A mystery story of suicide, 
accident or murder—the reader is kept 
in suspense until the end. While claim- 
ed to be “a novel of American life, full 
of authentic characters, natural conver- 
sation,” etc. we hate to think of its 
being true. Also there is too much 
cursing and swearing for our appetite. 
A pretty poor book, we call it. 


We believe that such reputable pub- 
lishers as Doubleday, Page & Co., if 
they publish such books at all, should 
see to it that they are at least freed 
from gratuitous profanity and vile talk. 
Dickens wrote about the lower orders 
of society but he managed to tell his 
stories without dragging in offensive 
language on every page. Parents, 
teachers, librarians, churches, women’s 
clubs and all citizens who are interest- 
ed in higher standards should join in 
condemning such books and periodicals 
and should let the authors and pub- 
lishers of such literature hear from 
them in protest. Public opinion can 
force the publishers to stop printing 
books which are unfit reading. 

Many people believe that if a book is 
objectionable no notice should be taken 
of it; they say that the more a book is 
denounced the more popular it becomes. 
The Pathfinder does not mean to boost 
vicious literature in any way, and for 
the most part it ignores the bad books 
and magazines. It only wishes to say 
enough to enable its readers to steer 
clear of books which are below par 
morally or otherwise, and to help peo- 
ple to select reading which is interest- 
ing and at the same time wholesome. 





No man can tell what the future may 
bring forth, and small opportunities are 
often the beginning of great enterprises. 
—Demosthenes. 
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Frame Your Own Pictures; Here’s How 


ers have a collection of pictures, 

picked up here and there, which 
they like so well that they hope some 
time to have them framed and hung up so 
they can be seen and enjoyed every day. 
\lmost everywhere there are men who 
make a specialty of framing pictures 
but there are no secrets in connection 
with the work and the idea is not 
patented or coprighted. Therefore any 
handy person who will take pains with 
his work can do framing and make a 
creditable job of it. 

You can buy picture-frame molding 
—not picture molding—from art stores 
or from professional picture-framers. 
[t comes in random lengths, stained and 
finished and rabbeted on the back to 
receive the glass, picture and backing. 
(ne can make satisfactory molding at 
home if he is equipped with a rabbeting 
plane and the simpler carpenter tools. 
\ny kind of wood may be used provid- 
ed it is straight-grained and has no ten- 
dency to warp. Oak.makes handsome 
frames, particularly if the wood is care- 
fully selected with reference to its grain. 
Cypress and redwood are also excel- 
lent because of their beautiful natural 
grain and their easy-working qualities. 


The stock should first be cut down to 
the dimensions desired and then be 
planed straight and true on all four 
cides, care being taken that it is made 
of uniform width and thickness through- 
out. The best and handsomest side of 
course should be used as the face of 
the molding. An effective frame can 
be made for almost any kind of picture 
from plain stock of square or rectangu- 
lar cross-section. If one wishes, how- 
ever, he may round the edges or bevel 
them in various forms with a plane but 
this work must be done with care. 


Adjust the plane to cut a rabbet from 
one-fourth to one-half inch wide and of 
such depth as to come within about one- 
fourth inch of the face. For each 
frame you will need four pieces of 
molding, two as long as the glass cover- 
ing the picture is wide and two of the 
same length as the glass, measured 
along the back of the rabbet in each 
case. The pieces must be mitered—that 
is, cut at an angle of 45 degrees, with 
the rabbet at the heel of the angle. This 
is a simple matter if you have an ac- 
curate miter-box. We cannot empha- 
size too strongly the importance of hav- 
ing the molding regular and uniform in 
cross-section, of cutting the two sides 
and the two ends respectively equal in 
length and of having the 45-degree cuts 
accurate, 

Assemble the parts on a smooth, level 
surface as they will be when the frame 
is finally put together and note the fit 
of the miters. If any are open it may be 
necessary to pare down heels or toes, 
as the case may be, with a block plane. 
When the fit of the joints is found satis- 
factory apply glue to the ends, put the 
pieces together and clamp them secure- 
ly in place on a flat surface. An effec- 
tive, simple form of clamp for this pur- 


N O doubt a good many of our read- 





pose can be made by tacking cleats to 
the top of a bench, making an inclosure 
that will fit loosely about the outside of 
the frame’ and then using wedges to 
force the parts together. 


After the glue has set the frame is 
ready for nailing. A good way to do 
this is to remove one side and one end 
cleat of the improvised clamp and drive 
the nails carefully, the opposite corner 
being held in the angle formed by the 
cleats and the frame resting flat on the 
bench. Another method is to take out 
the frame and wrap one side in several 
thicknesses of paper or cloth to avoid 
marring the wood and then clamping 
that part in a woodworker’s vise while 
it is being nailed. Considerable care is 
necessary in doing the work this way 
to avoid getting the frame twisted or 
warped. We have used this method 
quite successfully, even in _ putting 
frames together without glue. For or- 
dinary molding light brads, and inch to 
an inch and a half long, should be used. 
For wide molding of course some long- 
er, heavier brads will be needed too. 


Frames made of home-made molding 
should be smoothed with fine sandpaper 
and then finish as desired. For a 
natural wood finish apply shellac or 
varnish the same as on any other wood- 
work. Ordinary wax polish made for 
tan shoes makes a fine finish for any 
wood, whether stained or not. Simply 
rub it into the wood liberally with a 
piece of cloth and after it has dried 
half and hour or more rub to a polish 
with a clean dry cloth. This gives a 
beautiful satiny finish which may be 
renewed at any time by applying more 
wax and then rubbing with a dry cloth. 


If the wood is to be stained apply 
after sandpapering any wood stain ac- 
cording to directions furnished by the 
manufacturer. Good home-made stains 
can be made by mixing artists’ oil colors 
to a thin paste with linseed oil and 
then thinning to the desired consist- 
ency with three parts turpentine and 
one of linseed oil. Try out the stain 
on a scrap piece of wood before apply- 
ing any to the frame. To darken add 
more of the color or a little lampblack. 
Apply the stain with a brush and a few 
minutes later rub the wood dry with 
cloth or waste. If the stained wood is 
found too light in color allow the stain 
to remain on longer but be sure to 
avoid allowing any to dry and form a 
gloss on the surface. Allow at least 
24 hours for drying after rubbing. 


A coat of shellac—preferably white— 
will give the frame a pleasing, lasting 
finish if it is allowed to dry 24 hours 
and then is rubbed down with fine 
pumice stone and water and polished 
with a little linseed oil. For a more 
glossy finish use varnish. This can be 
rubbed down and polished or not, at 
the option of the workman. 


A beautiful finish can be obtained on 
many woods, particularly cypress and 
redwood, by charring in a flame, either 
that of a gas jet or a gasoline blow- 
torch. The wood should be charred 
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only slightly if a pleasing brown color 
is desired. A black, ebony-like finish 
can be obtained by charring deeply. 
After charring go over the surface with 
a steel-wire brush to remove the soft 
pulpy material. This will leave the 
firm, fibrous portions standing out in 
relief, greatly enhancing the beauty of 
the grain if the work is skillfully done. 
Charred wood may be shellacked, wax- 
ed or varnished the same as any other 
but no staining is necessary. 


Glass specially made for the purpose 
is best for covering pictures but ordi- 
nary window glass serves well if care 
is exercized to select clear, plane sheets. 
The dealer will cut the glass to the 
exact size desired; if one is not ex- 
perienced at this work it is best to leave 
it to him. Clean the glass thoroughly 
and place it in the frame which has 
been laid face down on a table padded 
with cloth or paper. Some pictures re- 
quire a paper mat border to set them off 
properly. Paper for such use can be 
obtained from stationers or at art stores, 
Size and color of the mat border de- 
pend altogether on the picture and 
must be determined by the artistic taste 
of the workman. If a mat it to be used 
put it in over the glass. Then put in the 
picture and over it a sheet of heavy 
cardboard cut to fit the frame. Fasten 
in place by driving short brads part 
way into the frame parallel to the back 
of the cardboard. Now paste a sheet 
of tough paper to the back of frame and 
backing to keep out dust, screw a pair 
of screw eyes into back of frame and 
the picture is ready for hanging. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 


This department is designed to enable preducer 
consumer to get together. Advertisements of aw. 




















counts; cash 
over 2, 006, 0C0 readers each week. ‘orms close 1 
in advance. Address: Pathfinder. Washington. 0 











For Sale—40-acres in ‘‘Garden of the Rockies,” near 
Flathead Lake. (Orchard) Write L. Geisert, Elmo, Mont. 


Registered Grade Toggenburgs extra fine milkers $25.00 
up. Goatry, Batesville, Ark. 


Natural Leaf Tobaceo—Chewing 5ibs., $1.75; 10 Is. 
$3.00. Smoking 5 lbs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., ‘$2.00. Pay when 
received, pipe and recipe free. Farmers Co-operative 
Tobacco Union, Paducah, Ky. 


Leaf Tobacce—Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, $3.00; 
twenty, $5.25; five Ly smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 
$3.50. Pipe & recipe free. no money, pay when receiv- 
ed. United Tobacco Growers. Mayfield, Ky. 


1400 Fruit Trees on 
128-Acre Farm with Growing 


Crops, horses, cow, brood sow, 100 poultry, vehicles; 
improved road at edge village; city markets; 90 acres ‘righ 
level bottomland for variety ‘choice crops, "25-cow brook- 
watered pasture, estimated 800 cords wood, 1400 apple trees, 
50 pears, grapes, berries; good 2-story 7-room house, 
porches, 60-ft. barn, garage, poultry houses. To settle now 
$6500 takes all, less than half cash. Details page 87 ulus 
Catalog Bar, ains—many states. Copy free. STROUT 
FABM AGENCY, 150BA Nassau St., New York City. 




















Earn $20 Weekly 


spare i, at home, addressing, mailing, music, cir- 
culars. Send 10c for music, information. ERICAN 
MUSIC CO., 1658 Broadway, Dept. 9-T, N.Y. 


Earn $5 to $10 day fois. Gieke poe eee 


book and prices free. 32, West Haven, Conn. 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper oné year free. It will only 








take a few to i two of your friends—they 
will soon thank you for it, and too, you will have saved $1. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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REECE threatens “war to the end.” 
We much prefer the words trans- 
posed—i.e., “the end to war.” 
q 
NITED STATES is all broken out 
with presidential Forditis; the af- 
fection seems to be very catching and 
it is thought the crisis will come Nov. 
11 of next year. 
gq 


ASHINGTON POST has article 
saying that John Sharp Williams, 
long senator from Mississippi, has re- 
tired from public life and is now taking 
his ease and that “his spirits are high.” 
All spirits are high since the 18th 
amendment was adopted, and nobody 
knows this better than Br’er John. 
g 
TOO MANY LAWS IS BAD 
HEN the stomach is overloaded 
with food it not only fails to 
take care of the extra supply but is un- 
able to profit from the normal amount; 
it may even reject the whole mass. 

We are a law-abiding people in Amer- 
ica. We have that quality, so essential 
to stable government, that enables us 
to bear evils and be patient under our 
own mistakes and those of others. We 
can support the government when we 
believe it is wrong and inefficient, and 
can wait for the proper time to make a 
change in an orderly way. But no 
stomach will stand everything; there is 
a point where it becomes passive, if it 
does not rebel. 

It is a bad thing to have laws on our 
statute books that are dead letters. No 
law at all may be better than laws that 
are not observed. There has been many 
a law passed in this country that was 
never enforced and for whose enforce- 
ment no real attempt was made. It is 
rather silly to pass another law, or to 
practically repeat the same law, in the 
attempt to get it enforced. 

This was recognized recently by the 
legislature of Kansas in the considera- 
tion of a bill to prohibit home-brewing. 
The bill was killed on the ground that 
there is plenty of law on the subject 
already and that the question is now 
up to the executive end and not the 
legislative. 

President Harding has remarked that 
we expect the government to do too 
much for us, while we do too little for 
the government. This is a fact we all 
know, and a condition that seems to be 
getting worse of late years instead of 
better. Reformers no longer wish to 
take the time necessary to mold public 
sentiment. They seek a _ short cut 
through congress; they want a new 
law overnight that will fix it all. But 
laws don’t always fix things. Human 
nature with its ingrown habits cannot 
be changed in a day, and to try to hurry 
it produces resentfulness and rebellion. 

A teacher who has lost his grip on his 
pupils usually tries to supply his own 
insufficiency by making many rules, 
and they are usually broken. Laws 


well considered and conscientiously 
passed will be respected inthis coun- 
try, but it is dangerous to pass laws by 
request, or by courtesy, or through fear. 
Such laws will not win a great deal 
of respect. 

Something should be left to the states, 
and even more to the individual. Ped- 
ple don’t want to be ruled too rigidly 
in their eating and drinking, in their 
amusements and their private habits. 
If we have many laws that are distaste- 
ful to large numbers of individuals, and 
that seem to them an unnecessary ca- 
tering to certain classes, those laws will 
not only be violated but respect for all 
laws will be decreased and our country 
will suffer. 

Just as self-government develops 
character in a nation, over-government 
weakens it. Never before has govern- 
ment in this country been so central- 
ized. State governments used to be 
rather lusty and important, and jeal- 
ous of any encroachment on state rights. 
But both states and individuals have 
been steadily losing ground, and power 
and authority have been concentrated 
at Washington. 

But though the laws may be passed 
at Washington they must be enforced in 
every state. And there is where the 
rub comes. The states, not being re- 
sponsible for the laws, and not even 
in favor of some of them, may have little 
enthusiasm for their enforcement—and 
they are not enforced. 

A prominent public man remarked 
not long ago that it would be well for 
this country if the legislatures took a 
vacation for 10 years. In recent years 
the statute books have been so loaded up 
with new and complicated laws of all 
sorts that many citizens who are natu- 
rally law-abiding and patriotic have al- 
most given up in disgust because they 
know they can’t possibly meet the re- 
quirements. 

How simple a matter it would be to 
reform humanity if it could be done by 
passing laws. But this has been triefl 
many times in the history of the world 
and it has never succeeded. The laws 
become obsolete, while the evils they 
were intended to correct go right on. 

But we mustn’t be discouraged at this. 
The world is getting better and the im- 
provement will continue. By gradually 
educating public opinion we shall even- 
tually develop a race of people who will 
do right not because it is according to 
the law but because wisdom and ex- 
perience teach that it is best. Laws 
can’t cause progress, but they rather 
keep step with it. 

The Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule pretty well cover the scope 
of man’s obligations to his fellow men 
and his maker, and if laws could reform 
the world there would have been no 
need for any further legislation. - If 
auto drivers kept the Commandments 
and the Golden Rule in mind we might 
abolish all the traffic rules. 

But as civilization becomes more com- 


plicated we seem to think it is. necessary 
to keep multiplying the laws and regu- 
lations, so that now life seems to be 
just one “Verboten” sign after another. 
We don’t have a great standing army 
and navy but we do have a vastly great- 
er horde of people who are paid to en- 
force the numberless laws, until some- 
times we wonder whether there are 
not more enforcers than there are en- 
forcees. 

This craze for law passing will no 
doubt have to run its course. Even now 
we see whole groups of people sitting 
back and taking it easy in the hope of 
benefiting by legislation! which will re- 
peal the law of gravity and make things 
go up when they should come down. 


The individual citizen, it seems, can 
no longer be relied on for anything, nor 
can he rely on himself. We must even 
have laws setting the clock ahead! Just 
think of it! Some reformer-by-legis- 
lation will be getting a law passed yet 
telling everybody that they must come 
in out of the rain. 


F a successful method is ever found for 

producing showers artificially we pre- 
sume rain will fall every time it is 
needed on the just and the unjust—who 
can dig up the price. 


OBACCO men in convention at 

Washington announced the pro- 
duction of a good five-cent cigar to be 
one of their chief aims. We don’t see 
what the tobacco men have to do with 
five-cent cigars; the matter would seem 
to come under the jurisdiction of the 
rope trust and the co-operative cabbage 
marketing associations. 


g 
ROWTH of juvenile delinquency may, 
to some extent, be blamed on the 
fact that many woodsheds have been 
converted into garages. 


ITY we haven’t free coinage of silver. 

It takes only 67 cents worth of silver 

to make a dollar and if the white metal 

hadn’t been “crucified” by the goldbugs 

the June brides could have all their 

duplicate and undesirable wedding pres- 

ents converted into nice dollars to 
spend. 


q ; 
OVERNMENT report shows that the 
2700 big ice cream factories in this 
country made and sold over 160,000,000 
gallons of ice cream last year. A few 
years ago such a thing as factory ice 
cream was unknown.- When people 
felt that they wanted to cool off on a 
hot day they had to make their own ice 
cream and grind it out by main force, 
or go to some little restaurant and buy 
it. But now the production of ice cream 
is carried on as a huge manufacturing 
proposition, as a continuous process the 
whole year through. The doctors now 
prescribe ice cream for sick people, and 
it has become a staple article of diet. It 
makes a good market for milk and 
cream and it furnishes the consumers 
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with a confection which is both deli- 
cious and wholesome. Americans have 
become a nation of ice cream eaters. 
In foreign countries the people eat ice 
cream in little dabs the size of the end 
of your thumb, but in this country we 
make a regular business of it, just as 
we do everything else we tackle. Pie 
will have to look out or it will lose its 
grip on the cay” sana 

T was bad enough to break open the 

tomb and disturb the 3200-year rest 
of Pharaoh Tutankhamen, but to con- 
tract his name to “King Tut” and apply 
it to some of the modern gowns and 
other feminine finery is adding insult 
to injury. 

q 


WHEN FIDDLES ARE TREASURES 
F VERY little while the papers pub- 

lish the claim that some fiddle mak- 
er has “discovered the secret” which 
enabled Stradivarius to make the most 
wonderful violins the world has ever 
known. Usually it is the varnish which 
is described as giving the true Cremona 
quality. 

The other day a special cable dis- 
patched from Paris was widely pub- 
lished, giving us the same old “song 
and dance.” The “secret” was said to 
be that a small amount of olive oil was 
used in the varnish Stradivarius em- 
ployed. No doubt the Italian violin 
makers did use some olive oil in their 
varnishes, as that was the commonest 
oil they had. Oil varnish is the only 
proper varnish for violins, as it does 
not dry so glassy and hard as the cheap 
rosin varnishes used in modern fiddle 
factories. 

Cheap fiddles are mostly covered with 
spirit varnish—that is resins dissolved 
in alcohol, turpentine or some similar 
solvent instead of in oil. The reason 
for this is that a spirit varnish dries 
much more quickly than an oil varnish. 
Rosemary oil is one of the best oils for 
violin varnish, but it has the great 
drawback that it takes months, if not 
years, to dry. 

Every known oil and spirit and gum 
and resin and all sorts of combinations 
of them have been tried for making 
violin varnish. There is no particular 
secret about varnish making, and in any 
case the varnish had very little to do 
with the superiority of the old Italian 
violins of Stradivarius and other mak- 
crs. A poor fiddle can never be made 
into a good one by putting fine varnish 
on it, though it is true that any instru- 
nent is made worse by giving it a heavy 
coat of flint-like wagon varnish, as is 
so commonly done. 

fhe varnish is mainly for the pur- 
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pose of protecting the instrument, and 
it does not add any quality the instru- 
ment did not already have. Great vio- 
lin makers in fact always test their new 
instruments before varnishing them— 
and this shows they don’t depend on 
the varnish to give any tone. 

It is an old and popular fallacy that 
the varnish on a violin is largely what 
determines its quality. The varnish does 
protect the wood from the atmosphere 
changes, and incidentally it helps the 
tone of the instrument by preserving 
its resonance. 

It is a strange thing, but there is an 
immense amount of hocus-pocus attach- 
ed to the whole subject of old violins. 
Not a day passes that the Pathfinder 
does not get letters from people who 
think they have in the family a genuine 
old Stradivarius. They tell about the 
label that is pasted inside, bearing the 
legend: “Antonius Stradivarius Cre- 
monensis, Faciebat Anno 1723”—or 
something similar, and they think this 
label is positive proof that the instru- 
ment is a true “old master,” worth up to 
$25,000. 

Anyone with a little knowledge of the 
subject can usually tell that such an 
instrument is merely a modern factory 
fiddle with a fake label in it to fool the 
credulous. Only a few days ago the 
newspapers published a “special dis- 
patch” which related how a genuine 
“Strad” had turned up in a pawnshop 
where its owner, a blind old negro, had 
pawned it for $1.75. And the regulation 
old label inside was quoted as proving 
the authenticity of the instrument. 

You would actually stand more 
chance of going out in front of your 
house, stooping down in your tracks 
and picking up a $1000 diamond than a 
person would of having .an old fiddle 
turn out to be a genuine Stradivarius. 
At rare intervals some old fiddle that 
has been long laid away in some garret 
and forgotten proves to be a real 
treasure. 

Age improves a violin, within cer- 
tain limits, and an instrument that was 
originally only passable may become 
quite valuable in time, especially if it is 
played on and properly taken care of. 
But on the other hand many violins 
that are very old are of very little value, 
owing to the fact that they were origi- 
nally poorly made or that they have 
been ill-treated. Then too an old violin 
may have lost through excessive age 
the fine qualities it once had; it may be 
literally “played out”; there are some 
genuine “Strads” which are of small 
value for playing purposes but which 
will always command a big price as 
curios. 

Rich amateurs sometimes make “col- 
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lections” of fine old instruments, as a 
fad, although they may not play the in- 
struments themselves. A Washington 
man named Partello devoted a large 
part of his life to this side-line, and 
when he died a short time ago his 
collection, it was said, sold for about 
$150,000. It went to Lyon and Healy, 
the great Chicago musical house, who 
are always in the market for fine old 
instruments. 

The Pathfinder’s advice to all who 
think they have a valuable old violin 
and who want to realize on it is to sub- 
mit it to Lyon and Healy, of Chicago. 
They are experts and their verdict can 
be accepted as reliable. It may be said 
that everyone who has an old fiddle 
almost invariably imagines he has a 
genuine-old master which is worth a 
fortune. But the “asking price” and 
the “selling price” of such old instru- 
ments, like many other old articles, may 
show a wide gap. 

It isn’t everyone who wants to buy 
a valuable old violin or who has the 
money to put into it, so often a really 
fine instrument may go begging. The 
owner must first find his purchaser. 
Most musicians know of cases where 
splendid bargains have been picked up 
for a trifle. The romantic violinist is 
always dreaming of buying a genuine 
old Cremona for the price of the cheap- 
est mail-order fiddle—and at rare in- 
tervals such dreams come true. The 
writer knows of a man who for three 
pennies bought a violin that was worth 
$500 from a dirty little street urchin 
who had found it in an ash barrel and 
who was hauling it along the walk with 
a string. 

Ash barrels and garbagecansmay con- 
tain treasures. Many years ago a New 
England man named Crawford who 
was visiting the national capital hap- 
pened to notice an extra large peach- 
stone in a garbage can that was standing 
on the curb, and he wrapped it in a 
piece of paper and carried it back home 
with him. He planted it and the seed- 
ling that came from that stone was the 
source of all the excellent Crawford 
peaches in the world. 

That was luck of course—combined 
with a certain amount of knowledge and 
enterprise. That peachstone was worth 
to the world thousands of times what 
that old fiddle was worth. An ordinary 
person would never have known that 
either the fiddle or the peachstone had 
any value. These incidents however 
show what possibilities there are for 
those who go about the world with 
their eyes open and their imagination 
all set. Not all the treasures consist 
of diamonds or gold, or even platinum 
settings. 
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Population by Sex 
Ques. How do the white and negro pop- 
ulations rank by sexes?—Ans. According 
to 1920 census there were 104.4 white males 
to every 100 females, and 99.2 negro males 
to every 100 negro females. 





Number of Hairs on Head 


Ques. The Bible says that even the hairs 
of the head are numbered. How many are 
there?—Ans. A count of the hairs on a 
square inch of scalp on numerous heads 
gives an average of 1000 per square inch. 
By measuring the “forested” area of the 
scalp and multiplying the number of square 
inch by 1000 one may ascertain approxi- 
mately how many hairs there are on his 
head. Two professors of Munich observa- 
tory, after an investigation, said that the 
average head of hair on a man numbers 
from 40,000 to 50,000 hairs, while women 
have from 60,000 to 70,000. Another au- 
thority says a fair head of hair may con- 
sist of as many as 140,000 hairs, dark hair 
of 105,000 and red hair only 30,000. Fair- 
haired people are becoming less numerous 
then formerly. 





Private Foreign Loans 


Ques. You told us about money loaned 
European nations by this country. Now can 
you inform us about how much money in- 
dependent of this sum has been loaned 
Europe by private capital?—Ans. Last year, 
funds of private American investors (not 
U. S. treasury money) sent abroad to help 
European nations amounted to $870,000,000, 
an increase of $250,000,000 over the private 
loans of 1921, and $300,000,000 greater than 
the figures of 1920. 


Time in New York and San Francisco 


Ques. Is time in San Francisco earlier 
or later than New York?—Ans. Earlier, 
because when it is noon in New York it is 
only 9 A. M. in San Francisco. Time differ- 
ence is regulated as sun appears to travel 
from east to west due to rotation of earth. 





French Islands Near Canada 

Ques. Does France retain any holdings in 
or near Canada?—Ans. Yes, the St. Pierre 
and Miquelon island group off the south- 
ern coast of Newfoundland. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that many 
of the rum-smugglers are “officially” bound 
for these islands. The Sf. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon islands are the last of France’s once- 
mighty possessions in North America, 





Coinage of Gold in United States 


Ques. What gold pieces are now coined 
in this country? May anybody take gold 
to the mint and have it made into coins?— 
Ans. Gold pieces coined are the double- 
eagle, eagle, half-eagle and quarter-eagle, 
worth $20, $10, $5 and $2.50 respectively. 
The gold dollar is our unit and standard of 
value but no $1 gold pieces have been coin- 
ed since 1890. Coinage of $3 gold piece 
was discontinued at same time. The eagle 
weighs 258 grains and consists of a mix- 
ture of nine parts of pure gold and one of 
copper. Coinage of gold in this country is 
free and gratuitous; that is, anybody hay- 
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ing gold may take it to a mint and have it 
made into money without cost. The only 
thing deducted by the government is the 
dross. A charge is made for coining silver 
because it is not legal tender for unlimited 
amounts. Coining value of ounce of pure 
gold is between $20 and $21. Gold supply 
in U. S. treasury vaults usually is not in 
coins but in bullion consisting of bars 
formed and stamped as to value at the 
mints. 





Birth of Life 


Ques. How did life get on the world in 
the first place?—Ans. It is sufficient to 
most people to realize that no matter how 
life did originate, the Creator was the cause 
of it and the whys and wherefores are 
beyond our coniprehension. However, if 
you want to delve deeper into the mystery 
and accept scientific explanation we will 
consider the theory of Svante Arrhenius, 
noted Swedish scientist. He was the first 
to say that life spores were spread through 
space by light rays. According to his 
theory, space is filled with shoals of living 
seeds and spores of bacteria which settle 








Durian fruit, grown in East Indian islands. 
Under a hard, prickly rind is a cream-colored 
pulp of a delicious flavor. it is considered a 
tid-bit by Chinese and orientals generally, but 
to those who meet it for the first time the 
odor is very offensive. The fruit is so large 
that it is dangerous to walk under the trees; 
the seeds are roasted and eaten like chestnuts. 





on the earth and other planets and begin 
life in those worlds where conditions are 
suitable. From a scientific viewpoint, his 
theory is strengthened by the belief that 
sunlight is composed of minute “light cor- 
puscles”’—bits of matter that are being 
constantly radiated from the sun, and that 
the side of the earth turned toward the sun 
is being bombarded by untold billions of 
these light corpuscles. Though extremely 
minute in size, they are numerous enough 
to exert a “push” against our globe, in op- 
position to solar gravitation, equivalent to 
75,000 tons. Professor Arrhenius considers 
that while many of the seeds and spores, 
during their celestial journey, will be killed 
from one cause or another, many manage 
to retain their vitality and settle on fertile 
ground, creating life in worlds that have 
cooled off sufficiently and: are otherwise 
favorable to life. From this it is inferred 
that all forms of life, from one end of 
the universe to the other, bear an intimate 
relationship, and many of the worlds in 
the heavens about which we know little 
if anything may support life similar to 
ours. 





The Druids 


Ques. Who were the druids?—Ans. 
Druids were priests, bards and prophets 
among ancient Celts in Gaul, Britain and 
Ireland. Very little is known about them ow- 
ing to their inviolable practice of forbid- 
ding written records and of teaching orally. 
All their teachings were committed to mem- 
ory. Besides expounding religion druids 
were magicians, astrologers and were versed 
in mysterious powers of plants and animals. 
Oak tree was especially sacred among them 
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and their ceremonies were often performed 
in midst of oak grove. -When Romans in- 
vaded Britain druids still existed in Wales 
and parts of France. Best account of them 
is given by Julius Caesar in his Commenta- 
ries. The druids opposed Romans and in- 


cited people to rebellion. Finally druids 
were driven from country. They took ref- 
uge on island of Anglesey in: Irish sea 
where most of them were exterminated by 
Roman army under Agricola. The many 
stone structures in Britain long thought 
to have been built by druids are now known 
to have been built in prehistoric times, 
However, it is likely druids used them to 
impress populace with their mystic rites, 





“Dog-Days” and “Dog-Star” 

Ques. What are “dog-days”?—Ans. Par- 
ticularly hot weather for a number of days 
or weeks in summer when dogs are liable 
to go mad. It was once thought that the 
star Sirius—still called “the “dog-star’— 
caused this period, but it is now known that 
the star has no influence on weather to 
speak of. 





The Wandering Jew 


Ques. Tell abowit the wandering Jew— 
Ans. Wandering Jew was a Hebrew doom- 
ed to wander over earth until days of final 
judgment. According to legend Jesus when on 
way to Calvary stopped to rest before door 
of a Jew named Joannes Buttadeus, which 
in Latin means John the God-smiter. This 
man drove the Savior from his door, saying 
“Go, why dost thou tarry?” Jesus looked 
at him sternly and replied, “I go, but thou 
shalt tarry till I come.” In consequence 
Buttadeus became undying and ever since 
has been’ going up and down in the world 
reminding men of their sins and calling 
them to repent. Each century the Jew is 
afflicted with sickness which rejuvenates 
him to age of 30. Under different names 
this legend appears in literature of most 
European and Asiatic countries. Most note- 
worthy work using tale as basis is the novel 
“The Wandering Jew,” by the French au- 
thor Eugene Sue. 


Coal Production 


Ques. Does the United States produce 
more coal than any other nation?—Ans. 
Yes. Last year the world’s production of 
coal was 1,200,000,000 metric tons. (A 
metric ton is slightly over 2204 pounds.) 
Of this amount the United States produced 
370,000,000 tons as against 515,885,000 in 
1920. Its nearest competitor is England 
who produced 255,900,000 tons last year as 
compared to 233,106,000 in 1920. 





Albert Einstein 


Ques. Give short life of Einstein, dis- 
coverer of relativity theory—aAns. Albert 
Einstein (pronounced “Ine-stine,” with both 
“i’s” long and accent on first syllable) was 
born of Jewish parents at Ulm in kingdom 
of Wurttemberg, Germany, in 1879. He 
spent boyhood at Munich where father 
owned electro-technical concern. In 1894 
family migrated to Italy while Albert went 
to school at Aarau, Switzerland. He later 
attended school at Zurich where he sup- 
ported himself by teaching mathematics 
and physics until 1900. After acting as 
tutor for year at Schaffhausen, Switzerland, 
he was appointed examiner of patents a! 
Berne, having meanwhile become Swiss 
citizen. During this period he received 
Ph. D. degree and published first scientific 
papers. These were so well reccived b) 
scientists that Einstein was appointed ex- 
traordinary professor of theoretical phys- 
ics at Zurich university. 

In 1911 he accepted chair of physics at 
Prague and returned next year to Zurich 
as full professor. By 1914 his pre-eminence 
had become so evident that special position 
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Anxious Father—Don’t go near, dear. 
Perhaps he isn’t properly stuffed !—London 
Passing Show. 





was created for him in Berlin where he 
became member of Royal Academy of 
Sciences and was given annual stipend by 
government to enable him to devote all 
his time to research without any restric- 
tions or duties whatever. His theory of 
relativity was first published in 1905, not 
during the World war as popularly sup- 
posed. Theory had secured firm hold among 
German scientists by 1912. A more elab- 
orate generalization of theory of relativity 
was published in 1915, Besides many other 
important papers he published complete 
theory and formulas of phenomenon known 
as Brownian motion which had puzzled 
physicists for nearly a century. Einstein 
is now affiliated with University of Berlin, 





The Metric System 


Ques. Who invented the metric system? 
Why do so many people urge its adoption? 

\ns. This system of measurement was 
originated in 1786 by James Watt, noted 
English inventor. One of the first nations 
to adopt this system was France during 
the French revolution. Lavoisier, the great 
French chemist, was the principal influence 
for its adoption. Today every civilized 
nation in the world except the United States 
and Great Britain have adopted the metric 
system. These two English-speaking na- 
tions now wrestle with a jumble of other 
systems, hence a strong demand that the 
world centralize on one popular system— 
the metric system. It would be impossible 
in our limited space to discuss the merits 
of various systems. Arguments for and 
gainst the metric system are contained 
n a book, “World Metric Standardization,” 
published by the World Metric Standardiza- 
tion Council, 681 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Thomas Jefferson tried hard to have 
the United States adopt the metric system. 
(he World war proved the value of a stand- 

lized system to the army, navy and 
marine corps. There are on file with the 
department of commerce 105,000 recent 
petitions for adoption of the metric sys- 
n with a little more than 1000 against it. 
1865 our government adopted this sys- 
tem as far as coinage is concerned. 


In 





Third or Red Internationale 


Ques. Explain Third or Red Interna- 
onale. What connection is there between 
it and previous internationales?—Ans. 
rirst Internationale was popular name giv- 

to the “International Working Men’s 
\ssociation” which was formed in 1864 
largely under leadership of Karl Marx. It 
was , oe of London exhibition of 
136: French workingmen invited workers 
from 2 other countries to international con- 
ference to discuss labor conditions. Meet- 
‘ng was held in London and committee ap- 
pointed to draft constitution for interna- 
tional organization. The Internationale 
was somewhat like cosmopolitan trades 
union for furthering interests of labor. 
Many congresses were held, last of which 
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met in Philadelphia in 1876 when organi- 
zation was dissolved. Similar organization 
started in 1889 and continued until World 
war. This was known as Second Interna- 
tionale, Third or Red Internationale was 
framed by Russian Social Democratic party 
at their congress in 1915. Their plan was 
adopted at Stockholm two years later. First 
congress of Third Internationale was held 
in Moscow in 1919 and was attended by 
Bolsheviki, Norwegian labor party and 
minor groups from Germany. Terms of 
admission were made such as to exclude 
all but those of decided communistic ten- 
dencies. World congress is constituted as 
supreme authority and given powers of 
approval and revision of programs and 
policies of national sections. When con- 
gress of Third Internationale is not in ses- 
sion executive committee exercizes govern- 
ing powers and has authority to issue ob- 
ligatory instructions. Basis and purpose 
of Internationale is laid down as follows: 
“The new International Association of 
Workers is established for the purpose of 
organizing common action between the 
workers of various countries who are striv- 
ing towards a single aim: the overthrow of 
capitalism, the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the poletariat and of the In- 
ternational Soviet Republic, the complete 
abolition of classes and the realization of 
socialism—as the first step to communist 
society.” 





Farms and Desert Lands 


Ques. How do forest and desert lands 
in this country compare as to area?—Ans. 
Of nearly half the area of. continental 
United States not in farms, 40,000,000 acres 
are absolute desert or too rugged to culti- 
vate, 270,000,000 acres are occupied by 
forests, and 600,000,000 acres are in the 
semi-arid west and suitable only for 
grazing. : 





Bachelors in Moslem Countries 


Ques. Are there many bachelors in Mo- 
hammedan countries such as Persia and 
Turkey where men are permitted to marry 
several women?—Ans. There are bachelors 
in Mohammedan countries but they are 
very few in comparison to Christian coun- 
tries. Wavell, in his “Modern Pilgrimage 
to Mecca,” tells about a distinguished Mo- 
hammedan at Mecca who was unmarried 
and who lived with his sister. He says 
that in Arabia bachelors are very scarce. 





The Jefferson Bible 


Ques. What is the Jefferson Bible?— 
Ans. It is a collection of Scriptural pas- 
sages arranged by Thomas Jefferson. While 
Jefferson was living in Washington he 
bought two cheap copies of the New Testa- 
ment and with a pair of scissors he clipped 
from them all the words attributed to 
Jesus. Some other passages in close accord 
with the words of Jesus were also added. 
These clippings he pasted in a little book 
which he entitled “The Philosophy of Jesus 
Extracted from the Text of the Evangel- 
ists.” Two evenings were spent at the 
interesting task and when it was complet- 
ed Jefferson remarked: “A more precious 
morsel of ethics was never seen.” 


Reindeer in Alaska 


Ques. Are there any reindeer in Alaska? 
—Ans. There are hundreds of thousands of 
reindeer in Alaska. The United States is 
largely indebted to the Lapps for this im- 
portant and rapidly-growing industry. The 
first efforts to introduce reindeer in Alaska 
were not very successful because of lack 
of expert knowledge in breeding and herd 
management. Several score Lapps were in- 
duced to go to Alaska in 1898 to take charge 
of the enterprise. Their skill gave rein- 
deer raising there a great boost. 
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mW AROUND THE HOME _ 








Bringing Up the Children 


Some foolish fathers—and a few 
mothers, too, for that matter—delight 
in training their children to perform 
silly stunts. By “silly” we mean ab- 
surd and ofttimes dangerous tricks. An 
example is shown in the accompanying 
illustration; a doting father puts his 
17-months-old infant through a series of 
such tricks every day. He says it is 
good for baby and will give him a fine 
physique. This is all “tommy-rot.” 

It is all right to bring up a child to be 
athletic but parents should not go to 
extremes. A child, much less an infant, 





Pity This Unwilling Performer! 


can be seriously injured by such fool- 
ishness. “Showing off” in this manner 
may be a source of parental pride and 
satisfaction and provide entertainment 
for the neighbors but at the same time 
it is dangerous to life and limb of the 
young victims. It sometimes takes an 
accident to make parents realize this, 
and then it is too late. 





Trapping the Fly Pest 

Fly-traps have a distinct place in the 
control of the house fly although the 
limitations of these devices must be 
recognized and other methods of con- 
trol also practiced. There are two chief 
classes of flies that can be caught in 
traps—those that breed in animal mat- 
ter or become a pest to livestock, and 
those that breed in vegetable as well 
as animal matter. The former consist 
mainly of the so-called blow-flies, in- 
cluding the screw-worm fly; in the 
other group the ordinary house fly is 
the most important. The latter is at- 
tracted by almost any moist material, 
especially that having an odor. The 
general principle involved in nearly all 
fly-traps is modified to fit different con- 
ditions, as in the window trap which 
catches the flies as they endeavor to 
enter or leave a building; the garbage 
can trap’ and the manure box trap, 
which retains flies bred in the contain- 
ers. Light is an important factor in 
the success of all traps, for flies have a 
marked tendency to go toward the 
light. 

Many commercial traps are on the 
market but anyone with a few tools 
can construct traps at a small fraction 
of the sale price of the ready-made ones. 
The conical hoop trap which appears 
from extensive tests to be most effective, 
durable, easily made and repaired can 
also be made quite cheaply. It consists 


of a screen cylinder with a barrel-hoop 
frame containing a screen cone inside. 
The total cost of making one should 
not exceed 80 cents. The tent trap is 
not considered as effective as the coni- 
cal type. A type of modified tent trap 
may be used in a window. It is adapt- 
able also to barns and buildings where 
foodstuffs are prepared. Properly bait- 
ed traps to catch screw-worm flies are 
good near watering places where cattle 
congregate. 

A mixture of cheap ‘ ‘plack-strap” mo- 
lasses and water is an economical and 
effective bait for the house fly. One part 
of molasses is mixed with three parts 
water. Brown-sugar sirup allowed to 
ferment is good if mixed in the propor- 
tion of one part browrm sugar to four 
parts of water. A small amount of 
vinegar added hastens fermentation. 
If honey bees are attracted by this bait 
some other kind should be used. Milk 
is the next choice to cane molasses as a 
cheap and convenient attraction. The 
curd from the milk combined with 
brown sugar and water is very good 
bait. 

Fly-traps must be properly cared 
for and placed in suitable locations. 
The bait should be contained in broad 
and shallow pans. Traps should be 
emptied of dead flies at least once a 
week. A description of various fly- 
traps, sticky fly paper and poisoned and 
other baits is contained in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 851 which can be obtained free 
from the “Division of Publications, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 


Raw Cream Best for Whipping 


Raw cream excels pasteurized, homo- 
genized and pasteurized-homogenized 
cream in whipping quality. The most 
important factors that influence whip- 
ping quality are the kind of cream, its 
age, its butterfat content and its tem- 
perature. Raw cream of at least 30 per 
cent butterfat gives best results. It 
should be from 24 to 48 hours old and 
should be kept very cold.. The whip- 
ping quality of any cream is improved 
by age, up to a point where a sour taste 
is developed, but at 72 hours a maximum 
whip is usally obtained. Pasteuriza- 
tion lowers the whipping quality and 
homogenization is very detrimental to 
cream whipping. 


Making Unfermented Grape Juice 

During the last few years there has 
been a marked increase of interest in 
fruit juices. No class of culinary prod- 
ucts made from fruit can be so cheaply 
and easily prepared. Moreover, no 
fruit products are more valuable for 
varying the home menu as the juices 
can be used in the preparation of a 
great variety of beverages and desserts. 
In this country many grapes go unused 
which might be conserved in the home 
as unfermented juice. Almost every 
family could afford, if need be, to pur- 
chase a bushel or two of grapes. This 
would be sufficient to make a supply of 
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WILD CAT 


Regular Swing Out , 
Hand Ejecting Left- 
Hand Wheeler Revolver 


A powerful six shot gun; made specially for Rang- 
ers, mountaineers and men working in unprotected 
places, requiring a safe and efficient weapon. Quick 
as a flash, with great penetrating power and: trie 
marksmanship. Carry this gun with you, and , 
will feel fully protected. Made of best blue steel, 
rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. Fires regular 
20 or 38 caliber ammunition. 

“SEND NO MONEY: Simply send your name nd 
address, stating caliber desired. We mail immediate 
You pay~on arrival, our low price plus few cent 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed after examination, 
money back! Order today, NOW. 


The Price Cutting Co., 55 Broadway, New York 


NICOTOL 


(ANTI-TOBACCO) 


If you want to know ALL about the harmful 
effects of tobacco and how much money you 
can save by quitting it, how to quit and how 
to restore your vitality at the same time, let us 
send you our booklet, “‘Nicotol Conquers Nico- 
tine.””’ Your name and seven cents for mailing 
will bring it. The H. J. Brown Medicine o., 
Dept. 20B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Agents— $6 A Day 


Taking Orders for 
Clark Glare Shields 


Kills glare of sunlight a: aa 
proaching headlights. k 
ou_out of the ditch. Attache 4 
in five minutes. Fits any car. 
rs for 92 shields 
lo capital required. 
COUNTY AGENTS WANTED. 
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Dept. 619, Springfield, 0. 





Custom Made Tops Less 
than half price. Ask us to prove it 


You can attach them easily. Full instructions sent. Complete 
tops with beveled plate glass, tacks, fasteners and welts Free 
delivery 1,000 miles. For all cars; special prices on Max 
Dodges, Overland Fours and Chevrolets. Describe your car. 
Samples and Money Saving Bulletins Free 


S-C PRODUCTS CO., 757 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo, 0. 


Drive SAFELY at Night 
With Lots of Light! 


MOR-LITE-KNO-GLAIR Light Diffusers for all cars. 
Cheapest and Best. Not only meet requirements of strictest 
headlight laws, but give ideal driving light. Break up 
blinding rays, eliminate dark spots, diffuse plenty of light 
evenly over and on both sides of road (including- dit: 
Permit motorist to pass at full speed without risk of accl- 
dent. Never out of focus; easily installed. $1.75 per set 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


Cc. C. CANNAN, 519-A Mason Bidg., Houston, Texas. 
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grape juice to meet the family’s demand 
on special occasions, while the pomace 
can be used in making many other home 
products such as jellies, paste, sauce, 
catsup and vinegar. 

Where there is an abundant supply 
of fruit it is nothing less than negli- 
gence not to prepare at least enough 
grape juice to allow it to be served 
abundantly during the hot weather. It 
should be remembered that grape juice 
requires no sugar when made from the 
most suitable cultivated varieties and 
only a very little when wild grapes are 
used. Farmers’ Bulletin 1075, issued 
free on request to “Division of Publica- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.,” is a manual for 
the home preparation of unfermented 
juice. 


Handy Way to Make Strong Hook 


Oftentimes on the farm or around the 
home people need a good strong hook 
to hang something heavy on. A single 
nail will bend or putt out, and a regu- 
lar hook may not be at hand. A very 
good substitute can be produced as fol- 
lows. First drive the lower nail, at a 


rather sharp angle, then drive a second 
one above it, just far enough so that the 
head of the upper one will catch on 


that of the lower one. In this way a 
brace is produced so that the two nails 
together will hold up a surprisingly 
heavy weight. Everyone should learn 
and remember little tricks like this for 
they come in handy all through life. 


White Diarrhea in Baby Chicks 


Numerous readers have informed us 
that sulphuric acid added to the drink- 
ing water of chickens will cure or 
alleviate white diarrhea in baby chicks. 
We took the matter up with the depart- 
ment of agriculture which has this 
much to say about it: “No successful 
treatment has been discovered for the 
bacillary white diarrhea of baby chicks. 
This affection is not a local disease of 
the digestive system, but is a true sept- 
icemia (blood poisoning) in which the 
causative germs are present in the gen- 
eral circulation and may be found after 
death in the blood and organs of the 
body. Any medicinal agent to be ef- 
fective must gain access to the blood 
stream in its original active state. Sul- 
phurie acid when given by the mouth 
becomes altered to a harmless substance 
before entering the general circulation, 
und for that reason would have no ger- 
micidal influence on the white diar- 
rhea organisms. About the only value 
that could be attributed to sulphuric 
acid would be its power to disinfect the 
drinking water and in this manner help 
to lessen the amount of infection.” 


Farmer’s Wife and Meat Preserving 

Taking care of the meat on the farm 
at killing time is one of the jobs a farm- 
er's wife has to get in somehow among 
the ordinary tasks of the day.. The fol- 
lowing letter from the wife of a “dirt 
farmer” gives some idea of what this 
work involves. She lives on a Kansas 
ranch many miles from a railroad. “I 
corned 51 pounds and canned 75 quarts 
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of meat and stock,” she writes. “We 
like the meat better when it is browned 
well in the oven before canning. After 
it is browned, I slice it and pack it into 
jars, adding salt and stock as usual and 
process. When I have sliced off all the 
pieces that cut to advantage, I cut the 
rest off*and put it through the food 
chopper and season it, pack into jars 
with some stock and process., It is 
very good that way and for a change I 
add pork, onions etc. or make a meat 
loaf when I open the chipped meat. 

“After all the meat is used, I wash out 
the pressure canner, put the bones and 
about three gallons of water in, fasten 
up and process at 15 pounds for about 
40 minutes, take the bones which are 
almost blanched out, and can the stock 
for soup. It is very rich and goes a long 
way in making soup. ‘I can headcheese, 
sausage, liver sausage etc. in the canner 
and it is such a relief not to have so 
much fresh meat that must be used up 
quickly. I had about 30 pounds of 
soap made from tallow, uncooked proc- 
ess, and white it is a little hard, it 
makes splendid suds and cleans well 
and has no scent.” 


Practical Pointers 


Most people do not realize that small 
nutmegs have a much better flavor than 
large ones. 

Black shoes can be restored by rub- 
bing the leather with the inside of an 
orange peel and then polishing it with 
a soft cloth. 

You can remove the fish smell from 
frying-pans by cleaning them with salt 
and hot water. 

Corks dipped in vaseline are as good 
as glass stoppers for corking acids. 
Chemical fumes will not affect them. 

Silver should be washed twice a week 
in a strong soapy lather, well dried, and 
then polished with a cloth kept for 
the purpose. Silver treated in this way 
will not need such frequent cleaning 
with powder. 


CREDULOUS POME 
These are the days when once again, 
The oft repeated start is made; 
In early morn and late at eve, 
The boob is busy with his spade; 
He plants a lot of garden seeds, 
Then reaps a nifty crop of weeds. 
—kKansas City Journal. 








To make the first part of life take care of 
the last part, is the real job we humans are 
up against.—The Silent Partner. 


[|| AVerse from the Bible jf} 








Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life—Proverbs 4:23. 
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and envelope combined) is the height of fashion 
with the smart set of Paris, Vienna, New York 
and Hollywood—used for all fashionable social 
lence. Box of 50, beautifully 
sent you free if you secure orders for only three 
boxes from your friends. Comes in wonderful 
pastel shades — white, blue, grey, green, buff. 
We will send four boxes Mare yf price $1.50) 
post paid to you or separately to your friends 
upon receipt of $3.00 or one box for $1.00. 
Make big profits as our agent in your town. 
Erwin, Rivers & Co., 161 W. Harrison St. , Chicago 


m MANE MONEY AT TOME 


(you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show \ 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new simple method. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, guarantee 

u steady work at home, no matter where you 
ive, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 


Authorized and Fully Paid Capitat © Adams Bidg. 
uthor ed Viilidom Datlars a oy 


AGENTS—Sell Towels 


Make $10 to $15 a day selling new, patented 
KNITTED towels. Each towel put up in seal- 
ed, transparent and germ-proof packet. Ready 
to open and use. This is something brand-new in 
the towel line and sells on sight because price is 
low and towel is guaranteed. Big commissions 
aid agents. Write for full information, Dep. 43, 

KNIT-arv Textile Mills 1011 Diamond St., Phila, Pa. 
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ve brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Entirely new proposition, 
Write for free samples. 
Madisen Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y.C, 


Washable Powder Puff $1 


MAND CROCHETED 

The best yet for your dresser. Will make a dandy birthday or 
wedding gift. This is a hand crocheted marvel in three or four 
colors with ivory ring. Colors will not run when washed. Sells in 
Chicago amd New York departm ent stores at $2 and $3. Write to- 
day, enclosing $1, and get this dainty bit of freshness for your 
bedroom. Money positively refunded ff dissatisfied. 

Women’ 


's Asso., 172) W. Capitol St., 3rd Floor, Washington, D.C, 
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$1.97. If not, nothing. Fine Hors-hide FREE. Write today. 
STERLING COMPANY Suite 35S ALTIMORE, MD. 
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| *S WRONG With This Dr 
WHAT'S W it is Dress? 
She didn’t know that her new dress would attract such attention. Any dress- 


maker should have known how to correct the imperfections in this gown. 
Do you know what is wrong? 


ARE YOUR DRESSES CRITICIZED ? 


Are you sure that your own dresses are not as poorly made as this one? If they 
were, could you correct them? Wherever you go, your dresses ee 
watched by both men and women. Are you sure they are not@ Franklin Institute, 

§ being criticized? Are you oris your daughter being retarded, ¢' 
socially, because of poorly designed and made dresses? 


YOU CAN DESIGN 


1 2 ‘intr 
Mokine without leaving your own ,@ lessons in Dress Designing, Dress 


is not necessary. if 
Po pr today sure. 
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regret. 
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. W-609, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
o?., Send me without charge, 

@, illustrated Dressmaking 
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Origin of the Great Candy Industry 


Not many people realize that the 
very ancient people knew nothing about 
candy. The development of the world’s 
sweet tooth has been comparatively 
recent. The first use of candy was to 
disguise the taste of bitter medicines. 
Therefore, the original candy was made 
by apothecaries and physicians. The 
great popularity of candy only dates 
from the 18th century. 





Vanishing Faces Puzzle 


Cut out the accompanying sketch, fol- 
lowing border line, and divide it into 
halves by cutting on the line running 
from corners of squares right across 
the faces. Then make four parts by 
cutting along the vertical dotted line. 
In the arrangement here pictured you 


to select a card for you. This you place 
at the back of your table out of sight 
of the speetators. Pausing dramatical- 
ly a moment, clap your hands and cry 
“Pass.” At your direction the person 
holding the envelope removes the hand- 
kerchief and tears open the envelope 
to get the coin but he finds the paper 
empty—the coin, obedient to your com- 
mand (supposedly), has disappeared. 
You now pick up the card from the 
table and exhibit the coin adhering to 
its face. Finally you return the coin 
to its owner who identifies it as the one 
he loaned you. 

The secret of the trick, known only 
to yourself of course, is in the envelope 
and the way you wrap the coin. You 
prepare the envelope in advance by cut- 
ting a slit an inch and a half long along 

















Cut Out and Arrange to Make 14, 15 and 16 Faces 


will find 15 distinct and separate faces. 
By re-arranging the pieces you can get 
14 and 16 faces. How is it done? F. L. 
Bates of Albion, N. Y., copyrighter of 
this novelty, sends it in for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of other read- 
ers. He says that a former local high- 
school superintendent long studied this 
puzzle but finally gave it up as beyond 
explanation. We will tell the secret 
next v eek. 


A Toad Made Captive by a Tree 

“A few years ago,” writes W. D. 
Howard, a Hudson, Nev., reader, “a man 
by the name of Charles Lownes, and 
myself, cut down a redwood tree in 
Mendocino county, Cal. The tree was 
four feet and eight inches in diameter. 
In the very heart of this tree, three feet 
from the ground, we found a cavity 
eight inches in diameter, which con- 
tained a toad, alive and healthy. He 
was the largest toad I have ever seen. 
We took him home and put him in a 
box but the next morning he was dead. 
We examined the tree cavity and found 
that there was two feet of solid wood 
all around it. They claim a redwood 
tree of that size is from 800 to 1000 
years old.” 


A Clever Coin Disappearance 


You ask someone in your audience 
to mark a nickel so that he can identify 
it and loan it to you for use in your 
next experiment. On receiving the coin 
you wrap it in a sheet of paper and 
have several persons feel the parcel 
to make sure the coin is inside. Then 
you seal the parcel in an envelope, wrap 
the envelope in a handkerchief and pass 
it out for a spectator too hold. You pro- 
duce a pack of cards and ask someone 


the right-hand fold, upward from the 
bottom. In wrapping the coin you take 
care to fold over only three sides of the 
paper so as to leave an opening for the 
escape of the coin. After spectators 
have assured themselves by the sense 
of touch that the coin is inside the 
parcel you insert it in the envelope and 
in doing so let the coin slip out. As 
you seal the envelope you hold it so 
that the coin rolls along the bottom and 
drops out through the slit into the palm 
of your hand where you keep it out of 
sight. On receiving the card after pass- 
ing out the envelope wrapped in the 
handkerchief you secretly attach the 
nickel to its face by means of a bit of 
wax placed conveniently on the table 
for the purpose. 


Bandelier National Monument 


Few regions offer the tourist a better 
combination of scenic beauty and anti- 
quarian interest than the Bandelier na- 
tional monument in Santa Fe national 
forest. This memorial was established 
in 1916 to preserve the relics of the 
vanished race of cliff-dwellers of that 
region. West of the Rio Grande at 
Buckman, New Mexico, but 1000 feet 
above it, lies the Pajarito plateau, a 
rolling yellow-pine country cut by deep 
canyons that lead dewn to the river. 
One of these canyons contains a pretty 
little mountain stream, the Rito de los 
Frijoles. Between picturesque cliffs 
this stream tumbles into the Rio Grande 
over many falls, two of them 80 feet 
high. 

On a little flat space bordering this 
stream, where fields were available 
close by, some prehistoric man estab- 
lished his communal house, his dwell- 
ings in the cliffs, and his “kivas”—the 
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village of Tyuonyi. Others lived jp 
villages on the Pajarito plateau and in 
near-by canyons where natural de. 
fenses made their habitations more se. 
cure. These ancient Americans disap. 
peared many years ago but their ruins 
still remain. The Bandelier monument 
may be reached by auto from Sante Fe 
38 miles away. 


Trick with “Magnetic Dice” 

You begin by asking if someone pres- 
ent who plays “African golf” will kindly 
loan you a pair of dice. When no-one 
shows an inclination thus publicly to 
confess himself addicted to this sport 
you produce a pair of your own. After 
someone has examined them and ad. 
mitted that they are bona-fide dice, 
showing “little. wear,” you_ bring the 
six side of the one against the six side 
of the other. Then you “magnetize” 
them by passing your wand several 
times over them and show that they 
actually stick together. You _ invite 
others to try the experiment but, turn 
them about and press them together as 
they will, they can’t make them adhere, 
This would not be the least bit surpris- 
ing if they only knew how the trick is 
done. You secretly moisten one of the 
faces before bringing the dice together 
in the first place and one is held to the 
other by adhesion. On separating the 
dice you take care covertly to wipe the 
moist surfaces. This of course dis- 
sipates the “magnetism” so that no-one 
can duplicate the results you have ob- 
tained. 


“Paul” in Various Guises 

In the Balkan regions of Europe the 
people speak a wide variety of lan- 
guages. Even their family names, as 
they go into a different country or dis- 
trict are changed to suit the local dia- 
lect. For example, a Serbian named 
Pavel, or Paul, had five sons. One set- 
tled in Athens and called himself Pa- 
vopoulo, the Greek form. of Paulson; 
the second went to Belgrade and called 
himself Pavlovich; the third in Sofia 
called himself Pavoloff; the fourth made 
his home in Bucharest under the name 
of Pavlescu, while the youngest set up 
in business in Constantinople, assuming 
the Turkish form of Pavloglu. 


Secrets of the Bell-Maker’s Art 

We often find such adjectives as 
“tuneful,” “musical,” “sweet,” “silver,” 
“silver-toned” and “silver-throated” ap- 
plied poetically to bells. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that many believe 
them to be made of silver or some other 
of the rarer metals. This is erroneous. 
Pure silver in proportions varying from 
two to 100 per cent has been use ex- 
perimentally in bells but the results 
invariably have been disappointing— 
the silver seems to detract from tlic 
tone. Standard bell-metal is an alloy 
of 78 per cent pure copper with 22 per 
cent tin. Iron alloyed with copper and 
tin is sometimes used. In Europe good 
results have been obtained with reme!t- 
ed scrap-iron castings. 

America now takes the lead in pro- 
ducing fine bells. European founders 
know how to produce bells of unsur- 
passed quality but there is practically 
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no demand for bells over there—few 
new churches are being built and the 
few bells needed are taken from the 
towers of edifices that have succumbed 
to the vicissitudes of time and fortune. 
Bell-making is a real art. It has been 
developed to a wonderful degree by 
American founders. Pitch and quality 
of tone are not mere accidents but de- 
per nd on scientific principles. The pitch 
is determined by the thickness of the 
heavy part above the lip, called the 
sound-bow, and by the size of the lip. 
Filing away metal from the inside of 
the sound-bow raises the pitch. By 
cutting down the lip the pitch may be 
raised indefinitely but this work must 
be done with great care as the tone 
may be ruined by removing too much 
metal. 


An Amusing Candle Trick 
Heat a hatpin or piece of wire and 
stick it crosswise through the middle 
of a candle. Make a wick at both ends. 
Balance the candle on two tumblers. 

















Light the wicks, and the dropping of - 


the candle grease will make the candle 
see-saw faster and faster as the flame 
grows hotter. The wax will be melted 
lirst from one end, then from the other, 
thus causing the balance to shift con- 
stantly. This is a pretty experiment 
and will amuse young and old. 


An Amusing Home-made Toy 

When you don’t know what else to 
do, just go to work and make a dancing 
ke. There is nothing very hard 
ibout it. Simply take a piece of thin 
cardboard or thick paper and cut it into 
piral, coloring it if you want it to 
resemble a snake. Then stick a piece 
i wire upright in a small block of wood 
base, having the top end of the 
re filed into a smooth point, and then 
ng your snake by the tail to the point 
of the wire. Next place the apparatus 
near the stovepipe or in some other 
e where the heat is rising, and the 
ke will twist round until it makes 
u dizzy to look at it. This is the 
‘ect of the hot air currents acting on 

surface of the paper spiral. 
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ll SLND I I PR RE PPR ON 
e do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
roblems. When yeu have a problem in everyday 
1 have to find the solution. Thé Pathfinder is trying 
h people to depend on themselves. 

No. 176. A shepherd when asked the 
number of his sheep replied that if he 
counted them by twos, threes, fours, 

ives or sixes there was always one 

Over but when he counted them by 

sevens there was no remainder. What 

s the smallest number that will satisfy 
the ‘se conditions?—Ans, to 175—150 
posts, 160 rods, 
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Where the Pavement Ends, with Ra- 
mon Novarro and Alice Terry—A me- 
diocre picture with an inyiting name. 
The photography is excellent but the 
story is disappointing. Rodolph Valen- 
tino’s rival pleases the girls and Alice 
Terry is pretty enough to interest the 
men folk, but the plot is rather stilted. 
An unhappy ending . 

The Bright Shawl, with Richard Bar- 
thelmess and Dorothy Gish—A refresh- 
ing picture—colorful and romantic— 
with scenes actually taken in Cuba. 
The action takes place in the 50s. Cuban 
patriots are plotting to throw off the 
Spanish yoke. A young American 
(Richard Barthelmess) casts his lot with 
the insurgents. He uses a Spanish dancer 
(Dorothy Gish) as a tool to further the 
rebel cause. The plot is gripping; there 
isn’t a dull moment. The cast are let- 
ter-perfect in their respective parts. 
This is not a “thriller” picture where 
the hero vanquishes an unseemly num- 
ber of enemies. In fact, the hero is 
worsted and is returned to his native 
land by a gracious enemy. Dorothy 
Gish is seen in an unusual role for her. 
Taken all in all, it is one of the best 
pictures we have seen in many a day. 
It is from Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel 
of the same name. This author, it 
seems, can write clean romance as well 
as filth. 

Success, “with all-star cast”—There 
is no outstanding artist in this cast and 
the picture is anything but a success— 
unless its purpose is to show what not 
to do to be a success. A Shakespearean 
actor thinks he can dissipate without 
injuring his reputation, but he finds he 
is wrong. Years later, when fame has 
deserted him, he saves the reputation of 
a drunken young actor by playing his 
part of King Lear, “as he never played 
it before.” The public is not aware of 
the deception and the old actor’s re- 
union with his wife and daughter gives 
a happy ending. Picture is somewhat 
overdrawn in parts but is nevertheless 
interesting. 

Java Head, with Leatrice Joy and 
Jacqueline Logan—One of the best 
period pictures we have seen in some 
time. There is close attention to detail 
and the photography is excellent. The 
story involves an American who marries 
a Chinese girl. Too late does he find 
that he has loved someone else. There 
is tragedy. “East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet.” 


Making of a Man, with Jack Holt and 
Eva Novak—Photo-dramatization of a 
Saturday Evening Post story. A super- 
cilious and conceited small-town leader 
goes to New York and, through unusual 
circumstances, is made to feel the pinch 
of poverty. His experience “human- 
izes” him by making him alter his views 
on life and so brings him back to his 
sweetheart’s graces. Highly entertain- 
ing. 

Daddy, with Jackie Coogan—The ju- 
venile is winning fame and fortune with 
his bright and clean pictures. “Daddy” 
is a sweet story, cleverly produced. 
Take the children. 


























SS admires and wants to c= 
dance with the person who knows the\_ 
latest steps. There is no need of being 
awallfiower! By my remarkable new easy 
method, anyone can learn the newest 
dances at home in a few hours. Much 
less expensive than from a personal teacher. 
No music or partner needed. So simple 
even a child can learn quickly. 90,000 have 
learned da by Your own suc- 





Ca Fels ales teal and other 
a Cc fur-bearing Les, in , 

. With our new, 
ing, Galvanized Steel W ize re tra «. It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. in al si sizes. wens and 
durable. Write for Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known? 4 ‘attracting all kinds < of fish. 


3. F. GREGORY. Dent. 21. Lebanon. Mo. 

















Professional Machine 

and Complete Outfit 

on Easy Payments. 
Catalog Free. 


Monarch Theatre SupplyCo. 
724 So 


. Wabash Ave.. 
Dept. 703~* CHICAGO, ILL. 





This interesting Free Book 
Shows how you can become a skilled playet 
of piano or organ at quarter usual cost. 
shows why one lesson with an expert is 
worth a dozen other lessons. Dr. Quinn's 
Sa famous Written Method includes all of the 
~ many important modern improvemenis in 
teaching music. Brings right to your home the great advantages of eon- 
-serva’ study. For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by 
great artists. Successful graduates everywhere. Scientific yet 
to understand. Fully illustrated. Al! music free. Diploma granted. 
Write for book. 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio PF-668, 598 Columbia Road. Boston 25, Mass. 


MENDING TISSUE vo 'one’sewine 


or darning. Instantly repairs fabrics of all kinds, clothing, 
cotton goods, kid gloves, aah vunnwaies, stockings, 
satin, mackintoshes, silk, ee Package, po 

15¢; two ackages, 25c. 
WESTERN MFG. CO. oon, 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer and @&> 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I 

buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 

worth $1to$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
(NOT STAMPS) for my illustrated Prospectus 
before sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
in insects, Dépt. 76, Ocean Park, California. 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We batch Leading Varieties Standard 
red, vigorous, heavy laying Lewes § 
i Postage paid. Live arri 





WORKS LIKE MAGIC. 









* HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 











trated catalog. nang Poul Cc 
Box 5-26 Windsor, try Co., 





Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
ints 3c cast Oves_aient serv- 
AUTO. Ask for 

Co., 23g Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


for 5c; 














“UNDERGROUND TREASURES: 


How and Where to Find Them [vi"nc 
Model Publishing Co., 0 Como Building, Chicage 


Experience 
MEN—AGE 17 to 45 V2css. 
Travel: make secret investigations, reports.Salaries: expenses, 


FOREIGN DETECT AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 
FREE! HORSESHOE NAIL RING, sterling silver, solid 


gold horseshoe be enuine garnet stone se’ 
SEND NO MONEY. BACHMORE, 1416 Broadway, N, 
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{Women's Dewsettes 


aa — ae 


U. s. Leads in Protection of asion. 
Speaking at Washington Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, chief of the woman’s bureau in 
the labor department, declared that the 
United States has always been a leader 
among the nations in suppressing traffic 
in women and children. Miss Abbott 
represented the United States in a con- 
ference at Geneva under the auspices of 
the league of nations. She said that 
the most important transaction at the 
Geneva meeting was an agreement to 
study the subject from an international 
viewpoint. - Their greatest handicap, 
declared Miss Abbott, was the lack of 
definite facts and statistics to aid them 
in their deliberations. 








Maternity Case Dismissed. The su- 
preme court refused to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity law in the two cases brought 
by the state of Massachusetts and Mrs. 
Frothingham, of Boston. The court 
unanimously held that an attack on the 
validity of a law does not present a 








“Hello! What happened? Auto acci- 
dent?” 

“Nope. Met a feller I ran over once, and 
he recognized me.”—Judge. 





judicial question. According to the 
court, Mrs. Frothingham’s. status as a 
taxpayer does not entitle her to chal- 
lenge the law. Justice Sutherland, who 
handed down the opinion, declared that 
the court has no power per se to pass on 
the constitutionality of any act of con- 
gress. “That question,” said Mr. Suth- 
erland, “may be considered only when 
the justification for some direct injury 
suffered or threatened, presenting a 
judicial issue, is made to rest upon such 
an act. The power exercized is that of 
ascertaining and declaring the law ap- 
plicable to the controversy.” 





Sentenced for Opening Mail. Mrs. 
Mary Deering, assistant postmaster at 
Valpan, Ind., was brought into federal 
court at Indianapolis on charges of tam- 
pering with the mail. The prosecuting 
attorney said that Mrs. Deering had 
opened letters merely out of curiosity 
and had taken nothing from them. 
“Curiosity!” exclaimed the judge. “Why, 
that’s what caused Lot’s wife to turn 
to a pillar of salt. I always thought 
that a rather severe punishment.” The 
judge then imposed a technical sentence 
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of a day in jail and told her husband, 
who is postmaster at Valpan, that he 
might return home with her later. 


English Bride Excluded. Because 
Great Britain’s immigration quota was 
full the immigration officials at New 
York excluded Mrs. Elsie Demitron, 
British bride of an American citizen. 
She was barred under the recent law 
providing that an alien marrying an 
American does not become a citizen of 
this country. The only way such persons 
can enter the country after the quota is 
full is as tourists. 


Predicts Universal Woman’s Suffrage. 
On her return to New York after an 
eight months tour of Europe and South 
America, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, predicted that woman 
suffrage will be universal within 25 
years and that France and Italy will be 
the next European nations to enfran- 
chize women. Mrs. Catt attended the 
recent congress of the Alliance held at 
Rome at which more than 60 nations 
were represented. 


Marriage Secondary Ambition. Out 
of 309 senior high-school girls in Des 
Moines, Iowa, who answered a ques- 
tionaire only one said she hoped to get 
married and have a home. All the others 
desire to become actresses, lawyers, 


doctors, writers, teachers, missionaries, | 


nurses etc. 


Tons of Face Powder Used. The 
agriculture department reports that 
American women used 20,000,000 pounds 
of face powder last year. This is an 
average of about eight ounces for each 
woman. 








Baby Falls Five Stories. Two-year-old 
Margie O’Donnell, of New York, got up 
on the roof of her house when her 
mother wasn’t looking. Disregarding 
the shouts of two small boys on an 
adjoining housetop she crawled too 
close to the edge and fell five stories. 
Fortunately she first struck an awning 
from which she bounced into the arms 
of a neighbor. 


Has $2,000,000 Policy. A $2,000,000 
life insurance policy was issued to Mrs. 
Evelyn Field, wife of Marshall Field 
3d, heir to the $120,000,000 Field estate. 
This is supposed to be the largest policy 
held by a woman. Mr. Field himself 
carries a $1,500,000 life insurance policy. 





Women Join in Klan Rites. Forty- 
seven women, members of the Ladies 
of the Invisible Empire, took part in a 
Ku Klux Klan demonstration and initia- 
tion at Point Pleasant, N. J. The women 
had their faces covered with harem 
veils. 


Mrs. Harding Salutes Flag. While the 
Shriners were giving one of their mag- 
nificent night parades in Washington 
Mrs. Harding sat with the president in 
the reviewing stand. Each time the 
American flag passed Mrs. Harding and 
the president rose and saluted the 
colors. This prompted other women 
to follow Mrs. Harding’s example. “Why 
shouldn’t the women of America pay 
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KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 

Worsted Silkk & Worsted 

Pores. is 15c Per @Z. . 22c 
$3.20 per Ib. 


$2.30 per Ib. 
200 on t. Also yarns for Hand- 
Knitting Machines: oo. and prices on request. 








THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY, 42%E,Hish Sti. Germantown, 














How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Lose in a Week? 


If you are fat and want to lose weight, | will 
send you a sample of the famous Rid-0O-Ffat 
treatment absolutely Free. Do not send any 
money—just your -name and address wt 
Vhinton Laboratories, 2216 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE SIMPLEX RUBBER 
MASSAGE BULB 


The only simple, safe and efficient type of v im 
massager made, and the lowestin price. Facial m for 
wrinkles, hollow cheeks, aging or bound skin 75 re- 
paid; folder describing its uses and merits on re 


Simplex Sales Co., Box 79, Omaha, Neb. 


5 Good Magazines $f 


One ONLY ee 
Special Offer Act Quickly! 


Pathfinder (2458953) | Our Price 
Household Guest (sdeus) 

People’s Popular Monthly (.s2des $100 
Farm & Fireside = (issues) |g yoy 


Gentlewoman (issues) ) Order Now 


Add S0c and get Pathfindcr 1 Year Instead of 6 Months 
This club represents one of the greates st 
one dollar values in reading matter ever offe: 
ed. Clip this advertisement and send will 
your order. 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—Send At Our Risk 


Ezra Smith Co., Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


220 Good Papers $1. 60) 























Sige BD. PUBESIDE 2... ccccosscastvecse 12 issues 
Y. TRI-WEEKLY WORLD ........... 156 issues 
Tite PATAGINGER .... ccsicivccacescesvece 52 issues 


Here’s real value. Unlike many low price offers this 
club is made to satisfy rather than merely sell. Order oe 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.¢ 
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the same respect to the flag as the men 
do?” asked Mrs. Harding. “No citizen of 
this country is a better American than 
I am,” she declared, “and I propose 
hereafter, as long as I live, to salute the 
American flag.” 


Dishwashing Beautifies Hands. If 
done properly dishwashing beautifies 
rather than damages the hands, says 
Mrs. Wilbur Fribley, head of home 
economics in the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. By using a mild soap, 
she declares, and applying a lotion 
afterward dishes can be done so “dain- 
tily” that it is a pleasure. 


Injured by Chewing Gum. While 13- 
year-old Mary Davis was playing the 
part of Indian princess in a school 
pageant at Matthews Courthouse, Va., 
she was injured by a blank cartridge 
fired at her in the play. When she fell 
her facial expression was so real that 
the audience burst into loud applause. 
But when the curtain was raised she 
remained lying on the stage. A doctor 
at Norfolk found that the girl had re- 
ceived a severe wound on her breast 
from a wad of chewing gum which had 
been crammed into the blank cartridge. 





Hurled Pies at Thief. Mrs. Mary War- 
ner, proprietor of a Chicago bakery, 
had just arranged 50 strawberry pies 
when a tall ugly man with his hands 
in his pockets stepped in and demanded 
the money in the cash register. Mrs. 
Warner acted quickly. The intruder 
dropped the revolver he had drawn 
and ran out followed by a shower 
of pies. 





Women to Advise Committee. In a 
conference between President Harding 
and John T. Adams, chairman of the 
Republican national committee, it was 
decided to give Republican women a 
more prominent part in the councils of 
the party. The exact nature of the 
participation was not decided but Mr. 
Adams said the first step would prob- 
ably be‘the appointment of a woman 
from each state to act in an associate or 
advisory capacity to the national com- 
mittee, 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Baltimore Sun—As a rule you can esti- 
mate a man’s age by the number of things 
he objects to. 





Toledo Blade—Another very good mem- 
ory test is the drip pan under the ice-box. 





lumbus Ohio State Journal—Mrs. Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson Hale says the Amer- 
ican wife is a little useless lily around 
the house, but we know at least one who 


reminds us more of a vacuum cleaner. 





Toledo Blade—Many pretty’ girls so dis- 
fuise themselves with paint that they look 


like the homely ones. 





Fairbury Gazette—There is one advantage 
in having a lot of children over having 
a lot of money. The advantage is that a 
lot of children is enough. 





Minne sapolis Tribune—The loss which 
ciety has sustained through its unfound- 
ed contempt for and prejudice against the 
feminine mind has been incalculable. For 


centuries we have been ignoring half the 


uman mind’s potentialitites, condemning 
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an unworked half fully as promising as the 
worked half to serve as just so much waste. 
It is hard to believe that so commonplace 
an occurrence as New York university’s 
admission of women to its Hall of Fame 
should, at this late date, be “news.” Yet 
news it is. The only comment to be made is 


, that so long as such events make news we 


are still more deeply saturated with medi- 
evalism and stone-age-ism than we think. 





Arkansas Gazette—Two Chinese girls are 
studying banking methods in the United 
States. We are interested in knowing 
whether they are more favorably impressed 
with the pinning-to-the-camisole or the 
stocking method. 


Louisville Courier-Journal—The depart- 
ment of commerce announces that Ameri- 
can women last year used 180,143,136 hair 
nets made from Chinese pigtails. To keep 
their hair on the American woman had 
evidently taken the queue from the China- 
man. 





Kansas City Star—“What will the women 
of the country ask of the next congress?” 
wonders the N. Y. Times. Perhaps they 
are waiting to see what the next congress 
has got. 





Milwaukee Journal—A man and his wife 
gave their yard a thorough cleaning the 
other day. She picked up all the trash and 
he struck a match to it, 





PLANT A TREE 


At last the people are beginning to realize 
the vital need of tree planting and are at- 
tacking the problem in a practical way. 
Massachusetts will plant 2,000,000 spruces 
and pies this year on waste lands near 
towns. Lake County, Il, reports 100 per 
cent tree planting for the schools. All over 
the country trees are being planted and 
none too soon as it takes from 20 to 50 
years to grow trees that are of much use 
for manufacturing purposes. Our forests 
are being devastated-so rapidly that in a 
few more years lumber will be too costly 
for common use unless millions of trees 
are planted each year. Trees have much 
to do with health, beauty and rainfall and 
it is time that every family in this country 
planted at least one tree each year. Every 
farm family should plant at least 20 trees 
a year. 

The kind of trees to plant must be deter- 
mined by the locality. Certain trees will 
grow best on certain kinds of ground. 
Almost every home needs more fruit trees. 
Many homes can be greatly benefited by 
planting evergreen trees both for beauty 
and to serve as a windbreak. Soft maples 
grow quickly and make good shade trees. 
Japanese maples are beautiful for the 
lawn. Walnut trees produce nuts and the 
lumber is very valuable. Ask your nearest 
nurseryman or your state agricultural col- 
lege what kind of trees will be best for 
your locality. Plan carefully so as to get 
the best results and make it your business 
to plant a certain number of trees each 
year——People’s Popular Monthly. 


An instruction to Chinese soldiers reads: 
“If the rifle is broken, use the butt; if the 
butt breaks, use the fist; if the fist fails, 
use the teeth, and if the enemy pulls out 


your teeth, tell him he is no gentleman.” 


—The Continent. 











‘Cuticura .Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


ae ane Oo Cottgsnn Sahenstericn, Dapt. 











Free Trial Bottle Proves It 


No Help 
Needed 
to Restore 





Restorer epplied b combing 
aly h the eevatad skill ired. You take 
—results are certain, oat is a per- 
fected it the of experiment. 
ayy l=: even end —— in all 
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hair naturally 

Prove the truth of these statements by acceptingmy 
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A 
beautiful 
genuine diamond, set 

a solid white or 
green gold ring— 
FREE. 


- - a ere 


fee tu J ve 

a few hours 
of your spare 
time makes 
you the happy 
ossessor, 
n’t delay— 
send your name immediately for full particulars. 

Address Dept. P 


CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., 872 Prospect Ave..N.Y. 











Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 608 E. Douglas Street, C-429, 
Bloomington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid 
of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely mail 
your own name and address, and she will glad- 
ly send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget. 





HAY FEVER or BRONCHIAL TROUBLES 


Send your name and address NOW for 


“BREATH - OF '- LIFE” 
No drugs, but Nature's Way. Guarant 


ed 
NEVERA | FAILURE YET 


THE be 7 PRODUCTS ca CORPORATION 
| P.O. Box 240- STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
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4402—A Simple But Pretty Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 


20 years: An 18 year sine requires 4% yards of 32 inch 
material. Price 15 cent 

4398—A Comfortable Frock For A Little Girl.—4 Sizes: 
0, 4, 6 and 8 years. A 6 year size requires 2% yards of 
$32 inch material, To trim as illustrated will require % yard 
of 32 inch contrasting material. Price 15 cents. 

4413—A Smart Dress For The Growing Girl.—3 Sizes 
12, 14 and 16 years. A 14 year size requires 3% yards of 
one kind of material 32 inches wide. To make as illustrated 
requires 2 yards of piain and 1% of figured material. 
Prices 15 cents. 

4180—A Pretty Frock For ‘“‘Service’’ or ‘‘Porch.’’——4 
Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44 and 
Extra Large, 46-48 inches bust measure. A Medium size 
requires 45% yards of 32 inch material. To make the 
waist of contrasting material will require 1% yards. 
Price 15 cents. 


4391—A Peouier, Practical Model.—9 Sizes neck measure: 
14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 16%, 17, 17% and 18 inches. A 15 
inch size requires "4% yards of 27 inch material. Price 15c. 

4082—For The Woman Of Mature Figure.—7 Sizes: 36, 


38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. To make 
the dress for a 38 inch size will require 6 yards of one 
material 32 inches wide. As illustrated, it will take 2% 
yards of plain material for sleeves and front, and 3% 


yards of striped material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
TET EEE Ee erry Size .... 
eee ey Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 

Be sure to give number and sizé of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 

BPONED 0c ocivesnwscecches onic snddesesdecessedecceteneee 


COCO ERE H EEE EHE SEE EEE OEE EEEE EES 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

d 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Ch Saree es Pe oer ~~ a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
various simple stitches), all valuable hints te the 
home dressmaker. 








Perhaps you have thought as you rev- 
eled in the exquisite fragrance of a 
bouquet of flowers: “What a pity that 
this delightful perfume should perish 
with the blossoms. and be lost!” Here 
is a simple home method that you can 
use to extract the perfume and enjoy it 
long after the flowers have faded and 
dissolved into dust: Pack into a pint jar 
petals of any kind of flower you like 
—the best results are obtained with 
roses or others of pronounced odor. 
Then pour in 10 or 12 ounces of grain 
alcohol and shake the jar until all the 
petals are covered. Close the mouth 
of the jar tightly and set it away for 
several weeks so that the essential oil 


of the flowers will be dissolved by the 
alcohol. 


Then strain the liquid and filter it 
through a wad of absorbent cotton. 
Pour it into a bottle fitted with a per- 
forated rubber stopper to which a long 
rubber tube is connected. Connect the 
other end of the tube in the same man- 
ner with another bottle, set at a lower 
level in a dish filled with water kept 
as cold as possible. Now.gently heat 
the bottle containing the extract in the 
flame of a candle or alcohol lamp. This 
will vaporize the alcohol which, escap- 
ing through the tube, will be condensed 
in the other bottle. Continue the dis- 
tillation until only about an ounce of 
the extract remains. It should then 
be sufficiently concentrated for ordi- 
nary purposes. Be very careful not 
to heat too fast, especially toward the 
last as there is danger of burning the 
essential oil in the extract. 


A simple remedy for freckles, red 
spots or sunburn is as follows: Take 
two tablespoonfuls of sour milk and add 
enough white cornmeal to form a paste. 
Put this paste on about half an hour 
before going to bed. Use every night 
for several weeks and you will be 
gratified to see your complexion be- 
coming clear and beautiful. 


The familiar practice of telling for- 
tunes by the use of tea-leaves is a 
combination of two ancient systems of 
divination, hydromancy and ceromancy. 
Hydromancy was practiced in ancient 
Egypt. A bowl or cup was filled with 
water and a boy gazed into it until 
he became hypnotized and “saw things.” 
The magician interpreted what the boy 
thought he saw. The same trick is per- 
formed today by strolling magicians of 
north Africa—only they put a drop of 
ink in a boy’s hand. Ceromancy con- 
sisted of dropping melted wax in water 
and divining by the forms the wax as- 
sumed in cooling. 


Tea was introduced into Europe in 
the 17th century and it is not strange, 
after all, that it was used as a means 
of bringing ancient sorcery up to date. 
In biblical times, when Joseph sent his 
messengers to find his silver cup in 
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Benjamin’s sack, he instructed them to 
say: “Is not this my lord’s cup in which 
my lord drinketh and wherein he (j- 
vineth?” Today, having drunk our tea, 
we turn the cup upside down in the 
saucer and whirl it around three times. 


_ We then turn the cup up again and 


examine the leaf fragments clinging 
to bottom and sides. And there we may 
read our future! 


Seeding is used to fill up parts of a 
design, and is very effective and popu- 
lar. It is made with fine back stitching, 
with a space between each stitch the 














width of the stitch. Embroideries for 
linen waists and gowns and other dec- 
orative designs show this stitch. The 
full course of stitching hints may be 
had by writing for our latest fashion 
catalog, price quoted in Pattern De- 
partment. 





If a woman can get along without 
using depilatories so much the better. 
But depilatories have their place and 
when they are needed they are needed 
badly. Wearing of low evening gowns, 
swimming without use of stockings and 
other causes have made the depilatory a 
requisite to Milady’s dressing table. 
There are two kinds of depilatories. In 
one class are the waxes and tapes that 
pull the hairs out from the roots; it 
takes the hairs several weeks to grow 
out again. In the other class are the 
many liquids and powders which re- 
move only the surface growth for a 
few days. Never use any kind of (e- 
pilatory on the face; if there are any 
hairs there pull them out with the 
fingers. 


Many people make the big mistake of 
allowing white shoes to get too soiled 
before cleaning them. This is often 
due to the fact that no cleaner is at 
hand. Get the habit of cleaning your 
shoes often—it will save your shoes. !0 
clean white buckskin shoes, put an 
ounce of powdered magnesia in a pint 
of carbon tetrachloride. Shake the mix- 
ture well before using. After brushing 
shoes thoroughly apply heel whiting to 
the heels and to the edges of the soles. 
Then with a sponge or soft cloth apply 
magnesia mixture. After shoes have 
dried remove powder with a stiff-bris- 
tled brush. 


For white canvas shoes make a smuall 
bag of several layers of cheesecloth, {ill 
with French chalk and sew up the open- 
ing. The bag when rubbed on shoes 
will remove any spots. White kid 
pumps or shoes may be cleaned with 
carbon tetrachloride. Moisten a soft 
cloth in the fluid and rub soiled parts 
gently. Now sponge the entire shoe 
and place in draft. After a while dust 
with talcum powder or French chalk. 
Black satin slippers may be freshened 
by sponging with denatured alcohol. 
Carbon tetrachloride should be used for 
light-colored or white satin slippers. 
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dresses, more material is required and 


this makes dresses cost more. When 
dress goods were cheaper than they 
are today the number of yards used in 
making a dress was not such a big 
problem. In 1874, for instance, styles 
called for a voluminous amount of ma- 
terial. The lady in the illustration is 
wearing a “watteau wrapper particular- 
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Fashion of 1874 


ly adapted to the slight figure.” It re- 
quired 14 yards of 27-inch goods to 
make it. Ruffles then were all the go. 
Note that the petticoat is allowed to 
show at the front. Is there anything 
familiar about the fancy buckle Milady 
is wearing? 


GREAT WOMEN OF ALL AGES 
Maria Edgeworth, English Novelist 


Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) was 
born in England but her father, suc- 
ceeding to an estate in Ireland, remov- 
ed his family thither when she was 12 
years old. Maria was educated prac- 
tically altogether by her father. In col- 
laboration the two wrote and publish- 
ed “Practical Education” and an “Essay 
on Irish Bulls.” In 1800 she published 
her novel of Irish life, “Castle Rack- 
rent,” which immediately established 
her reputation as a writer. Then fol- 
lowed collections of short stories which 
are regarded by critics as her best 
work. These were published under the 
titles, “Moral Tales,” “Popular Tales” 
and “Tales of Fashionable Life.” Sev- 
eral novels came from her pen, includ- 
ing “Leonora,” “Patronage,” “Harring- 
ton,” “Ormond,” and “Helen, a Tale.” 
She also wrote a number of books for 
children, among them “Early Lessons,” 
‘Rosamond,” and “The Parents’ Assist- 
ant.” Her writings display a keen 
sense of humor and an easy, natural 
Style. She was an expert at the delinea- 
tion of character, Her writings left a 
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deep and lasting impress on English 
literature. 


NOT ANGELS, BUT STILL WONDERFUL 


“One cannot be with children without 
desiring to bow down and worship at the 
feet of these little ones so recently from 
the divine.” Thus a dear lady who writes 
for one of the woman’s magazines. We bet 
she never had any children. Moreover we 
bet she never associated with any children. 
Moreover we bet that if she ever does have * 
any children their proximity to divinity 
will never awe her. Children are wonder- 
ful institutions, but their godliness, their 
saintliness, their cherubic, angelic and cher- 
ubimic traits are not what impress their 
parents. Their energy, their unfailing in- 
genuity in dodging work, their optimistic 
impressions regarding the imperishableness 
of clothes, their unfailing curiosity, all these 
impress parents. We wouldn’t trade our 
kids for anything else in the universe, but 
we have no illusions regarding their in- 
nate godliness. We know they prefer spend- 
ing their Sunday-school pennies for gum; 
that they prefer fishing, or a robber’s cave, 
to school; that they prefer.to take a cat 
apart and see what makes it yowl, than to 
pull this I-love-dear-pussy-her-coat-is-so- 
warm stuff, and truth telling is not an in- 
herited instinct, nor is reverence for prop- 
erty rights. Foregather with a mother some 
wash day, with a couple of youngsters under 
foot, splashing in the suds, getting their 
fingers in the wringer, firing a 12-hour 
string of questions, losing the clothespins 
in the coal bin and nabbing a sheet for a 
tent. Along about 3 p. m. you'll hear ma- 
ternal admonition that never was intended 
for angels, And about bed time those sleepy, 
cuddly tots will be gathered up, and rock- 
ed and kissed, and loved, and loved, and 
loved. And they will fall asleep in each 
other’s arms, and make you believe in 
angels again; until daybreak tomorrow 
morning.—Toledo News-Bee. 


THE BRAVEST BATTLE 
The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you'll find it not; 
*Twas fought by the mothers of men. 








Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or noble pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From the mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of a woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 
But, oh these battles; they last so long, 
From babyhood to the grave. 
—Joaquin Miller. 





WE MAKE MANY BUTTONS 


If all the buttons made in a year in the 
United States were distributed equally 
among the population each man woman and 
child would receive 182 with a few thousand 
left over for a championship series of 
“Button, button, who’s got the button.” 
In other words, there are 10,000,000,000 of 
these useful little articles manufactured in 
this country yearly, and the industry has 
grown to such proportions that it equals 
in dollars invested and value of products 
the cutlery industry or the manufacture of 
oilcloth and linoleum. America has a prac- 
tical monopoly of the manufacture of 
vegetable ivory buttons, which are made in 
enormous quantities from the togua nut. 
This nut grows in great profusion in north- 
ern South America and Panama and pro- 
vides the greater part of the buttons used 
in men’s clothing—Atlantic Coast Mer- 
chant. 





as much need for 
protection against the 
health destroying forces 
of catarrh in the summer as 
in the winter. 
Pe-ru-na has stood the test 
of over fifty years 
and is 


Sold Everywhere 


Tablets or 
Liquid 








STO Wheezing 


s as 

It hits the spot and 
Do it with ATLAS Stops Ha Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis or Catarrh—clears up the chest and 
head, makes breathing easier, prevents choking, smoth- 
ering or gasping for breath—no more sleepless nights. 
It safeguards your health in any weather or season. 
prey sufferer of Hay Fever and Catarrh needs GEN- 
UINE ATLAS TREATMENT to get well—marvelous 
results in hopeless cases. For Generous Free Trial send name 
and address. sure to give age and nature of disease for 
special attention. 

ATLAS MEDIC COMPANY 

1829 BYERS BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write todav enclosing 3stamps. We teach beauty cul- 
ture. D. J. Mahler, 336-a Mahler Park. Providence. R. 1. 























Get the Best 


Sermons 
— by — 


the World’s Great’ 
Preachers 


—only one of the inspiring 
features every week in the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
which a prominent contem- 
porary recently referred to 
as “the strongest inter- 
denominational religious 
weekly in our country.”’ 


ot 


is throbbing with interest, for it believes in practi- 
cal Christianity—something to LIVE here and now, 
to meet our everyday problems pressing for solution, 
to conquer wrongs, to alleviate suffering and to add 
to the sum of human happiness. Issued every week 
—52 times a year—for all denominations. Con- 
tributors include Margaret Slattery, Margaret E. 
Sangster, Wm. T. Ellis, LL.D., Sherwood Eddy, Wm. 
Jennings Bryan, Dr. Samuel D. Price, Bishop Wm. 
T. Manning, Rev. Wm. (Billy) Sunday, Dr. J._ H. 
Jowett, Rev. D. J. Burrell, Rev. Paul Rader, Sen- 
stor Arthur Capper, Wm. G. Shepherd, Wm. E. 
Sheldon, etc. 

















(Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. Charles M, 
Price alone $2.00 a year. 


SAVE MONEY On These BARGAINS 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, (52 Issues) $2.00 wo § 2-25 


PATHFINDER, (52 Issues) -- $1.00 Save T5e 
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“An ounce 7 neon is worth a pound of cure.” 
Reducing High Blood Pressure 


What is regarded by some prominent 
physicians as marking a distinct ad- 
vance in the scientific battle against 
apoplexy and other related ailments of 
middle age incident to high blood pres- 
sure is a recent treatment announced 
by Dr. H. A. Higley, of Brooklyn, after 
five years research with Dr. C. W. Field, 
of New York. While hitherto all diag- 
noses in cases of high blood pressure 
have been made on the content of cer- 
tain substances in the blood without 
regard to the action of the kidneys, the 
functional activity of the kidneys as 
well as the bloodstream is studied under 
the new treatment with a view to elimi- 
nating or substantially reducing the 
presence of those substances which 
have a tendency to increase the blood 
pressure. 

The blood content, Dr. Higley ex- 
plains, is too variable to permit of an 
accurate diagnosis. The discovery is 
doubly important in that it has led to 
the development of a formula and treat- 
ment for the cure of the inactivity of 
kidneys, it is claimed. By the new meth- 
od abnormal conditions are removed 

y dietary treatment. Dr. Higley be- 
lieves that in this way 70 per cent of 
high blood pressure cases (other than 
hardening of arteries) can be eliminat- 
ed and 15 per cent of the remaining 
cases arrested in their progress. Even 
in the most acute cases, he says, the re- 
sultant danger of apoplexy is reduced. 


Blood pressure increases with a per- 
son’s age. It also varies with circum- 
stances. A normal pressure for a man 
of 50 would be quite abnormal for a 
man of 25. Roughly, the normal pres- 
sure may be estimated by adding 100 
to the individual’s age in years. If the 
test registers 20 deg. above this estimate 
it does not necessarily indicate a dan- 
gerous condition; many a person with 
high blood pressure has lived to a ripe 
old age. 

Control of high blood pressure de- 
pends largely upon the strictness with 
which the patient follows the physi- 


‘ Cian’s advice. The diet as well as other 


habits of living should be carefully 
watched. Do not eat too much meat 
or other rich foods, for this over- 
burdens the kidneys and other vital 
organs, weakening them. Avoid use of 
tea, coffee, tobacco and other stimu- 
lants to excess. In aggravated cases it 
may be necessary to avoid protein foods 
altogether for an indefinite period. 


New Drug Cures Paresis etc. 


Closely following the report of the 
cure of paresis, the brain disease long 
thought incurable, by injection of blood 
from tertian malaria patients, another 
cure has been announced. Since 1919 
Drs. W. F. Lorenz, of the Wisconsin 
Psychiatric hospital, and A. L. Loeven- 
hart, of the University of Wisconsin, 
have experimeted with “tryparsamide,” 
a new drug, which is injected into the 
blood and carried to the spinal fluid 
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which contains the diseased organisms 
that affect the brain. 

It is stated that of 42 victims of pare- 
sis treated in the advanced stage 21 so 
far have been able to return to society; 
they are fully capable mentally and are 
providing for their families. Also 13 
out of 14 cases of early paresis were 
cured, Of three cases of locomotor 
ataxia two have been cured by the use 
of this drug. It is announced by the 
Rockefeller Institute that Dr. Louis 
Pearce, who first established that sleep- 
ing sickness is a brain disease, used 
tryparsamide successfully in the treat- 
ment of sleeping sickness as well as 
paresis in the Belgian Congo from 
which he recently returned. 


A Remarkable Brain Operation 


More than a year ago H. A. Brown, 
Newark, N. J., became partially para- 
lyzed. He suffered from severe head- 
aches, his memory left him, he became 
subject to epileptic fits and at length he 
fell into a semi-stupor. At a New York 
hospital his trouble was diagnosed as 
tumor of the brain. Surgeons applied 
a local anesthetic, trephined the skull, 
removed the brain covering and cut 
away a benign tumor, the largest on 
record. Brown, unstrapped on the 
table, talked with the surgeons as they 
worked. The headache left the instant 
the growth was removed. The patient 
gradually recovered and a month later 
was practically well. This is consid- 
ered one of the most remarkable brain 
operations ever performed. It is ex- 
pected that hereafter such operations as 
well as treatment of brain disorders 
will be facilitated by a method for 
photographing the brain of a living per- 
son, recently discovered by doctors at 
the University of Pennsylvania hospital. 


Scientific Ventilation 


Many old ideas as to ventilation are 
wrong and provisions for the ventila- 
tion of the average public building are 
inadequate. That’s the conclusion reach- 
ed by a body of scientific investigators, 
appointed by the governor of New York, 
after a study of the ventilation problem 
and after testing the effects of different 
atmospheric conditions on scores of sub- 
jects. According to popular belief, 
based largely on tradition and hearsay, 
the evil effects of stale air in a crowd- 
ed room are due to its large proportion 
of carbon dioxid, exhaled from the 
lungs of the occupants. The investiga- 
tors found that this gas has little effect 
on health except in relation to the ap- 
petite for food and to capacity for 
physical exertion. The factors chiefly 
responsible for the injurious effects of 
stuffy air are excessive heat and humid- 
ity, the report declares. 


In general, temperatures above 68 de- 
grees F. are unfavorable to health and 
bodily efficiency. Excessive heat in a 
room tends to increase the pulse, res- 
piration and blood pressure. It also 
renders a person susceptible to re- 
spiratory disorders when he is later ex- 
posed to lower temperatures. Contrary 
to what has long been taught by physi- 
ologists, dry air of itself does not cause 
nervousness and irritability. Excessive 
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humidity gets in its evil work mainly by 
augmenting the bad effects. of overheat- 
ing. 

The experts declare window ventila- 
tion alone to be unsatisfactory. If pro- 
vision is made for deflecting the incom- 
ing fresh air from open windows and 
for the escape of foul air through an 
exhaust duct this is the best system 
known for ventilating a schoolroom, 
The use of ventilating fans is disapprov- 
ed because it apparently tends to favor 
overheating and the spread of colds 
and like infections. The old notion that 
drafts are dangerous is confirmed by 
the investigation; drafts leave one open 
to attacks of colds, influenza and other 
respiratory infections about the same 
as exposure to cold air after remaining 
for a time in an overheated room. The 
report therefore warns that means must 
be provided for preventing drafts from 
windows. Temperature is declared to 
be the most important factor in hygien- 
ic ventilation. For that reason the ther- 
mometer is considered the most im- 
portant part of any ventilation system. 


Propaganda Props for Tobacco 

At the recent convention of tobacco 
men, in Washington, the boast was 
made that enough cigarettes were smok- 
ed in this country during the first three 
months of this year to reach 26 times 
around the earth if laid end to end. 
All sorts of schemes are used to boost 
the demand for cigarettes. The Green- 
ville, Tenn., Sun says: “There are more 
cigarettes smoked in a society novel 
than are necessary for the movement 
of the plot. A bright 10-year-old boy 
could give the reason for this. It is 
tobacco propaganda, It can be just as 
truly said that there are far more cig- 
arettes, cigars and pipes smoked in the 
moving pictures than are necessary for 
the setting forth of the play. Same 
reason.” 

It is refreshing to read of persons 
who will not fall:for the propagandiz- 
ing of tobacco. Jack Dempsey belongs 
in this class. The Toronto Guardian 
says a cigarette promoter endeavored 
to secure a testimonial from Dempsey 
while he was visiting in Kingston, On- 
tario, for a certain make of cigarettes, 
offering him a large sum of money for 
a statement of less than 40 words, to 
the effect that he smoked that partic- 
ular brand, “when not in training.” The 
offer aroused Dempsey’s indignation, 
and he said bluntly: “I can’t sign that. 
You couldn’t get me to do it for 10 times 
what you offer. I don’t smoke cigar- 
ettes and never did.” It seems that the 
man making the offer thought nothing 
of the deception he expected to practice 
on the public. Men who are willing to 
entice boys and girls into smoking, i0 
order to increase their profits, seldom 
stop at the means to be used. Deception 
goes with the greed for gain. 





ARCHEOLOGY 

A portly dame advanced in age, 
Descended on a costume store 
To buy a gown of modest cut. 
They said, “Egyptian is the rage, 
These patterns reek of ancient lore.” 
She answered chilly as the tomb, “Tul! 

Tut!” 
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A Caner Heed Sill 


‘By Marie Conway Oemer 


—— 











SYNOPSIS 


sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
phronisba Searlett, inherits Hynds House, in South 
rolina, om condition that she occupy it within six 
Sophy leaves New York with Alicia Gaines, 

m she has befriended, to take over estate. Arrived at 
nds House, Sophy and Alicia hear someone playing the 
upstairs, but investigation fails to disclose the 
ious performer. When hunger is upon them they 

to this unseen spirit to send them something 

A few minutes later they are surprised when a 

nge negro appears jinnee-like at the window bearing 
a tray spread with a delicious meal. The silver, Alicia 
( ves, is initialed “R. H. G.”’ Sophy awakes suddenly 
at night with a strange feeling which she cannot explain. 
Dr. Richard Geddes, cousin to Sophronisba Scarlett, lives 
on adjoining property. He pays Sophy and Alicia a call. 


ace ntatsr or 


Mary Magdalen is Sophy’s colored cook par excellence. 
Schmetz, the gardener, discovers statue buried in garden. 
Sophy meets Nicholas Jelnik, descendant of the Hyndses, 


who lives near by. Dr. Geddes gives history of Hynds family. 


As often happens in the South, there 
were bedrooms on the lower floor; two of 
them, in fact, on one side of the hall. The 
front one had been not only locked but 
padlocked; the windows had been nailed 
on the inside, and heavy wooden shutters 
nailed on the outside. So long had the 
room been closed that dry-rot had set in. 
The silk quilt on the four-poster was falling 
to pieces and the linen was as yellow as 
beeswax. Besides the bed it contained four 
chairs, a clothespress, a writing desk, and a 
shaving-stand. On a small table near the 
bed were a mortar with a heavy pestle, a 
medicine glass, and a pewter candlestick 
turned as black as iron. The press in the 
corner still held a few clothes, threadbare 
and sleazy, and in the desk were some dry 
letters and a business book—at least, that’s 
how it was marked—with lists of names, 
each having an occupation or task set down 
opposite it, I suppose the names of long- 
dead slaves. On the fly-leaf was written, in 
a neat and very legible hand, “Freeman 
Hynds.” 

“Sophy!” Alicia’s voice had an edge of 
awe. “This must have been his room. I 
believe he died here in this very bed. And 
afterward they shut the room up; and it 
has’nt been opened until now.” 


We looked at the old bed, and seemed to | 


see him there, trying to raise himself, cry- 
ing out so piteously upon dead Richard’s 
name, only to fall back a dead man himself. 
What had he wanted to tell, as he lay there 
dying? His painted face in the library was 
not a bad man’s face. It was proud, stern, 
stubborn, bigoted; a dark, unhappy face, 
but neither an evil nor a cruel one. What 
was it that really lay between those two 
brothers? After more than a hundred years 
we were as much in the dark as they in 
whose day it had happened and whose lives 
it had wrecked. 

We built a fire in the long-disused chim- 
ney to take the dampness out of the room, 
and forced open the windows to let in the 
good sun and wind. Over in one corner, 
pushed in between the clothespress and 
the side wall, was, of all things, a prie-dieu, 
or praying-desk; and upon it a dusty Bible 
with his name on the fly-leaf. Nor was it a 
book kept for idle show; it plainly had been 
read, perhaps wept over by a tortured heart, 
for it fell open at that cry of all sad hearts, 
the Fifty-first Psalm. It was moving this 
praying-desk, when my foot slipped on the 
bare floor and I dropped it with a crash. 
Fortunately it was not injured. But what 
had looked like a mere line of carving on 
the outer edge of a small shelf—rather a 
thick and heavy shelf now that one exam- 
ined it carefully—had been struck smartly, 
releasing a cunning spring. There opened 
out a thin slit of a drawer, just big enough 
to hold a flat book bound in leather and 
Stamped with two letters, “F. H.” On the 


fly-leaf appeared, in his own neat, fine 
script,“The Diary of Freeman Hynds,Esqr.” 
The thing seemed ineredible, impossible. 
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His own daughter had evidently been un- 
aware of the existence of this book, which 
he had not had time to destroy. And we, as 
by a miracle, had fallen upon it—and per- 
haps the truth! It was written in so fine 
and small a hand as was only possible to 
the users of goose-quill pens; and this tiny, 
faded, brown writing on the yellowed pages 
covered a period of years. He had not been 
one to waste words. Once or twice, as we 
hurriedly turned the pages, appeared the 
name “Emily.” Mostly it seemed a dry, 
uninteresting thing, a mere memorandum, 
where a single entry might cover a whole 
year. 

It was impossible for us to stop our work 
to read it then and there, or to do more 
than give it a cursory glance. We turned 
feverishly to those years that covered, as 
we figured, the period of the Hynds tragedy. 
And he had written: “This day was Accus’d 
Rich’d, my Bro. of robbing us of our Jewells. 
He protests he knows Naught & my Mthr. 
believes him as doth Emily. Has a true 
Heart, Emily. Horrid Confusion & my Fthr. 
Confound’d.” 

Thus far had I read, Alicia and I sitting 
head to head on the hall stairs. In came 














A poorly filled order.—Capper’s Weekly. 





Schmetz the gardener, raving, gesticulating, 
and after him old Uncle Adam, stepping 
delicately, and with a placating smile on his 
wrinkled countenance. 

“Those bulbs that I have planted under 
the windows of you,” raved Schmetz, “the 
demon hens of Dr. Geddes are with their 
paws upturning! They upturn with rapid- 
ity and completeness, led by a shameless 
hog of a rooster. Is it the orders of you 
that I devastate those fowls, Mademoiselle?” 


Schmetz was furiously angry, and small 


wonder. Those had been choice bulbs, some 
of which he had presented me from his own 
cherished store—freesias, daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths, and the starred narcissus. “Oh, 
our flowers!” wailed Alicia, springing to 
her feet; “and we counting on those bulbs 
for Christmas!” 

I shut Freeman’s diary with a snap. Hens 
were more immediate. “Put it in the 
drawer of the library table,” called Alicia, 
running out with Schmetz at her heels. 
“We'll read it tonight.” 

When I had done so, closing the door after 
me, I too ran outside, where some enormous 
black-and-white hens, led by the biggest 
rooster I had ever seen, were completing 
the utter destruction of our flower bed. 
We charged down upon them, and they ran 
to and fro, after the stupid fashion of fowls. 
Back and forth Alicia, Schmetz, and I chased 
those brutes; but Adam stood with folded 
hands, looking on from a safe and sane 
distance. He refused to have anything to 
do with Geddes fowls in ol’ Mis’ Scarlett’s 
yard. It was the work of a strenuous mo- 
ment to seize the big rooster by the wings 
and so hold him. 

Left to their own devices, the hens scut- 
tled back to their own domain through 
a break in the palings on our side of the 
hedge, while in my hands the rooster 
squawked and plunged and kicked and 
struggled; it was like trying to hold a 
feathered hyena. 


I was very angry. I had lost my bulb bed. 
I couldn’t wring the neck of. the raider, 
much as I should have liked to do so, but 
with an arm made strong by a just and 
righteous rage I lifted that big brute high 
above my head and hurled him over into 
his own yard. He sailed through the air 
like a black and white plane. 


“Good heavens!” said somebody on the 
other side of the hedge. There was a hor- 
rible grunt, as of one getting all the wind 
knocked out of him, a scuffle, and the 
squawks of the big rooster, to which the 
hens dutifully added a deafening chorus. 
“The brute—has just about—murdered 
me!” grunted Doctor Richard Geddes. 


We stood in stricken silence. Swiftly, 
noiselessly, Uncle Adam faded from sight, 
putting a solid section of Hynds House be- 
tween himself and what he felt was coming 
battle. Uncle Adam had no wish to have to 
pray me to death, and he wasn’t going to 
run any risks with Doctor Richard Geddes. 
Where that irascible gentleman was con- 
cerned, Uncle Adam, like Br’er Rabbit, 
would “trus’ no mistakes.” 


A second later, red-faced, half-breathless, 
but with the light of battle in his eyes, 
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Doctor Geddes appeared, mounted on a lad- 
der on his side of the hedge. “Who shot 
off that rooster?” 

“The hens of you began this affray,” ex- 
plained Schmetz, politely. “They are fowls 
abandoned in their morals, horrible in 
their habits, and shameless in their be- 
havior. 

“Schmetz,” snapped the doctor, “shut up! 
—Now then, I want to know who fired off 
that rooster.” 

“I did!” I said valiantly. “Look at my 
buibs! Just look at my bulbs! I think 
you had better get down off that ladder 
and go away!” 

“I shall be black and blue for a fortnight,” 
bawled the doctor. “I’m colicky now; I 
need a mustard-plaster!” 


“Two mustard-plasters,” I insisted severe- 
ly: “one on your tongue and the other on 
your temper!” 

“Temper?” flared the doctor, and flung 
up his arms. “Temper? Here’s a minx 
that’s all but murdered me, and yet has the 
stark effrontery to blather about temper! 
You’ve a bad one yourself, let me tell you! 
You’ve the worst, outside of your late 
aunt———” 

“Great-aunt-in-law; your own cousin-by- 
blood, whom you greatly resemble in that 
same matter of family temper, I am given 
to understand.” 

“Gatchell told you that!” cried the doc- 
tor, wrathfully. “Fish-blooded old mum- 
my! Gatchell hasn’t had a thought since 
1845.” 

“Well, if he satisfied himself so long 
ago as 1845 that you have a frightful tem- 
per and that your hens are unutterable 
nuisances, I see no reason why he should 
change his mind,’ I said, frigidly. “You 
have; and your hens are; and your rooster 
is a demon! Didn’t you ask me to throw 
them over into your yard when they in- 
vaded my premises? Very well: I threw 
one over and you caught it. Why, then, 
should you complain?” 

“Oh, yes, I caught it! A horrible sneer 
twisted his countenance. The doctor’s nose 
wrinkled and his lips stretched: “Sophro- 
nisba!” he hissed, and, having hurled this 
hand-grenade, scuttled down the ladder like 
a boy of 10. 

Alicia sank upon the ground and rocked 
to and fro. For a.minute I wanted to 
catch her by the shoulders and shake her 
soundly; but catching her eye instead, I 
also fell into helpless laughter. Leaning 
on his spade, Schmetz stared at us, shaking 
his grizzled head. 


“Name of a cat!” murmured the puzzled 
Alsatian, and fell to salvaging such bulbs 
as weren’t utterly ruined. We were all busy 
at this, when a head again appeared over 
the hedge-—a big, leonine head with a toss- 
ing mane and a tameless beard, An enorm- 
ous pair of shoulders followed, a tree-trunk 
of a leg was swung over, and Doctor 
Richard Geddes dropped into our garden 
like a great cat. He strolled over, hands 
in pockets, and looking down at grubbing 
us, asked politely: “Making a garden?” 

“Oh, no,” Alicia told him sweetly, “we’re 
laying out a chicken-run.” 

“Er—what I came over to say, is that I’ve 
got some fine bulbs, myself, this year, 
particularly fine bulbs—eh, Schmetz?—and 
more than I need for myself. Will you 
share them with me, Miss Smith? Please! 
I—well, I’d be really grateful if you would,” 
said this overgrown boy. 

“We'll be enchanted,” Alicia said instant- 
ly. “When can we have them, please?” 

“Now!” cried the doctor, with brighten- 
ing eyes. “By jingo, Pll get ’em this min- 
ute, and plant ’em for you, too!” And he 
did. He was on his knees, trowel in hand, 
shouting to Riedriech, who had come out- 
side for a few minutes’ happy arguing with 
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his good friend the doctor, that the social- 
ist argument boiled down amounts to about 
this—that one should do without: boiled 
eggs for breakfast now, in order that the 
proletariat may have baked hens for dinner 
in the millennium; which is lunacy; any- 
body with a modicum of brains 


“Brains!” snorted Riedriech. “What is it 
you know about brains? No doctor knows 
what is on the inside of brains! You make 
tinkerings mit the inside plumbings, and 
cut up womens and cats and such-like poor 
little dumb beasts and says you, ‘Now I 
know all about the brains of man.’ It is 
right there where you are wrong, Comrade 
Geddes !” 

“That’s right,” said Comrade Geddes. 

“Look you,” said the old visionary, with 
sudden passion, “look you on the little 
bulb here, so dirty and ugly you hide him 
in the ground quick. So! But by and by 
comes up green shoots, and blossoms. So 
it is- with the great thoughts of men, the 
deep race-thoughts, Comrade Geddes — 
seeds, bulbs, germs, all of them, in the 
ugly husks of the common people. Out of 
our muck and grime they come, the little 
green shoots which the fool will say is poi- 
son, maybe, but which the wise know and 
labor and make room for, I, Riedriech, and 
workers like me, we go into our graves 
nothing but husks. But it is out of the 
buried hearts of us comes green things 
growing; and then, the flowers, the flow- 
ers!” said the cabinet-maker, with a still, 
far-away look. “And,” he finished, with a 
sad smile, “it is our flowers that you put 
in vases of gold on your altars. And you 
say, ‘Listen: Jesus the carpenter talks plain 
words to his fisherman friends.’ And, 
‘Hush! Burns the plowman makes songs 
in the field!’ ” 

The doctor looked up, and his eyes 
were very tender; his smile made me won- 
der. With a swift, friendly hand he patted 
the rougher hand of the other. And it was 
at this opportune moment that Mary Mag- 
dalen led around a corner of Hynds House 
no less personages than Mrs. Haile and 
Miss Martha Hopkins. Their eyes fell 
upon Doctor Richard Geddes. They look- 
ed at each other. They looked at Alicia 
and me. And I knew their thoughts: 
“Sirens, both of you!” said Miss Hopkins’s 
eyes. 

“How do you do,- Doctor Geddes!” said 
both ladies, as demurely as cats. I should 
have felt like a boy caught stealing jam. 
He went right on planting bulbs. 

“Hello, Martha. What’s on the carpet 
now?” he greeted that lady airily. “Writ- 
ing another paper on ‘The Ironic Note in 
Chivalry’? How about ‘The Effect of the 
Pre-Raphaelites upon the’ Feeble-minded’? 
Or is it the ‘Relation of the Child to Its 
Mother,’ this time?” 

“You will have your little joke, Doctor,” 
smiled Miss Hopkins, a dish-faced blonde 
with a cultured expression. 

“Joke?” The doctor stared up at her. 
“Joke? I’d like to believe it!” He turned 
to Alicia and me, politely: “Miss Hopkins,” 
he informed us, “moves among us clothed 
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in white samite. She is our center of cul- 
ture; Hyndsville revolves around her.” 

He went on putting a bulb in the place 
prepared for it. His eyebrows twitched 
slightly, but his mouth was smileless; Miss 
Hopkins was smiling, and not at all dis- 
pleased. Mrs. Haile was bland and blank, 
as befits a minister’s wife. Alicia’s eyes 
were downcast, but a wicked dimple came 
and went in her cheek. She looked rav- 
ishingly pretty, the bright hair breaking 
into curls about her temples, her young 
face colored like a rose. I do not blame 
Doctor Richard Geddes for stopping in his 
work to stare at her with unabashed pleas- 
ure, but I do not think it was diplomatic. 


Mrs. Haile apologized for calling when 
we were so very busy. They had just stop- 
ped in passing, because they were reorgan- 
izing their missionary society and wanted 
to see if they couldn’t interest us in the 
good work. Their day-school in Mozambique 
needed another teacher, and their hospital 
in Bechuanaland had to have more beds. 


Doctor Geddes got to his feet, slapped 
our garden soil from his knees, and shook 
his tawny mane. His eyes were no longer 
sweet. “Miss Smith and Miss Gaines, thank 
you for the opportunity of playing in the 
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sand in pleasant company. Mrs. Haile, Miss 
Hopkins, I go to attend some home-grown 
negroes who of course don’t need a hospi- 
tal, nor even a decent school, in our Chris- 
tian midst. Ladies, good afternoon!” He 
made a fleering motion of the hand and 
was gone. Mrs. Haile and Miss Hopkins 
smiled indulgently. Evidently, Doctor Ged- 
des was one brother they were willing to 
forgive though he offended them until 70 
times seven, 

\licia and Miss Martha Hopkins walked 
‘own the garden path together and Mrs. 
Haile fell into step with me. In a low voice 
She thanked me, hurriedly, for having drop- 
ped that dreadful suit. And were we—she 
hesitated—were we going to be regular 
communicants? 

| didn’t want to go to St. Polycarp’s any 
more, and it was on the tip of my tongue 
to give a politely evasive reply, when 
our eyes met and held each other. I saw 
the naked truth in hers—the pitiful truth of 
the slim, poor, aristocratic little parish; 
the old church overtaken and surpassed 
by its more modern and middle-class rivals; 
and the minister’s family struggling along 
on a salary that would have made a hod- 
carrier strike. She was neatly dressed; 
She looked like a gentlewoman, but one 
in straightened circumstances. I made a 
rapid mental calculation. 

“Why, yes, I think I can say we shall. 
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Now, Mrs. Haile, I am a business woman, 
and if I speak bluntly you must pardon it. 
Miss Gaines and I can give $200 a year be- 
tween us—$50 for the church; $150 to be 
added to the minister’s present salary.” 


I knew what that meant to her, and she 
must have known I knew, but she didn’t 
show it by so much as the quiver of an 
eyelash. Only a faint, faint color showed 
in her sallow cheek, and she bowed, half- 
formally, half-friendly. 

“Thank you, Miss Smith,” said she gal- 
lantly. And she added, with a glimmer of 
humor in her worried eyes: “As you say 
you’re a business woman, may I say I hope 
you will get your money’s worth?” 


At that. I laughed, and she with me. We 
walked down our garden path, chatting in- 
nocuously and amiably, until of a sudden 
they caught sight of the little Love, the 
gay, charming, naked little Love, holding 
his torch above his curl-crowned head. You 
miss him, when you come up the broad 
drive from the front gate, for Nicholas 
Jelnik put him in the secretest, greenest, 
sweetest spot in all our garden, and you 
must go down a winding path to find him. 


“So it wasn’t an idle tale: they did find 
it, really!” breathed Miss Hopkins, staring 
with all her eyes. And I knew with great 
certainty why she had come to Hynds 
House that afternoon. 


“Forgotten all these many years, and now 
here, like the dead come to life!’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Haile, abstractedly. “How 
strange!” 


“It was said he bought it for his mother, 
because it looked so like himself as a child,” 


said Miss Hopkins. Then she remembered ° 


her duty, held up two fingers before her 
eyes, and squinted through them critically: 
“Charming, but don’t you think the pose 
strained? It’s an example of 18th-century 
work, placid enough, but it lacks that plas- 
tic, fluidic serenity, that divine new touch of 
truth, that is revivifying art since the great 
Rodin lighted the torch anew.” 


Heaven knows what else she said. It 
sounded like a paper on art to me, and I 
have a terror of papers on art. They are, 
Alicia informs me, purple piffle. Yet Alicia 
drank in every word Miss Hopkins uttered, 
though the dimple came and went in her 
cheek. 


“You seem interested in art, Miss Gaines.” 
Having torn the poor little peasant Love to 
tatters, Miss Hopkins descended to us 
groundlings. 


“I don’t always seem to know what art 
is,” admitted Alicia, dovelike. 

The lady who “moved among us clothed 
in white samite” smiled encouragingly. 
“That is because you are really little more 
than a child,” she said kindly. “When you 
begin to grow, you will improve your mind.” 


Alicia puckered her brows. “Ah, but I’m 
Irish!” she said, seriously, “and the Irish 
hate to have to improve their minds, I im- 
agine it takes an able-bodied mind to stand 
intensive cultivation,” she added, guile- 
lessly. 

Miss Hopkins smiled: it was a master- 
piece, that smile! “But why, may I ask, did 
you choose such a situation for the statue?” 
she inquired critically. “Now, I should 
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never dream of tucking it in such an out-of- 
the-way place!” 

The pucker came back to Alicia’s brow. 
“Shouldn’t you?” she wondered. “I shall 
make a point of mentioning that to Mr. 


_Nicholas Jelnik, if you don’t mind, You 


see, he chose that spot, and we rather like 
it, ourselves.” 

Miss Hopkins stopped dead short, and 
Mrs. Haile started in spite of herself. Evi- 
dently, the situation was beyond them. 
Didn’t we know? How much had Judge 
Gatchell seen fit to tell us? Alicia had 


_dropped a bomb-shell that before night 


would detonate in every house in Hynds- 
ville. They haven’t much to talk about in 
small towns, except one another, and when 
a fat mouse of gossip frisks about whisking 
his tail, why, it is cat nature to pounce 
upon it. 

“Mr. Jelnik!” said Miss Hopkins, with 
an accent. “Oh, I see. Well—he is a neigh- 
bor, of course. Certainly if Mr. Jelnik se- 
lected that particular spot for the statue— 
he of all people has the best right to do so 
—and to have his wishes considered.” 


“Of course. He has lived abroad, and 
seen everything of art there is to see,” 
Alicia agreed, placidly. Which wasn’t at 
all what Miss Hopkins meant. 

We could see those two women turning 


the thing over and over in their minds— 


Nicholas Jelnik, last heir and descendant of 
Richard Hynds, tactily—(perhaps even glad- 
ly; for had they not just witnessed the be- 
havior of Doctor Richard Geddes?) accept- 
ing the interlopers in the house of his fa- 
thers! Nicholas Jelnik selecting the site 
for the statue Richard had brought home in 
pride, and Freeman had buried in sorrow! 
Miss Hopkins’s stare dismissed me, shifted 
to Alicia, and discovered the cause of this 
shameless surrender of family pride. Her 
lips tightened. With politely cold hopes 
that we would join the missionary society, 
they left us. 

“Wedge Number One: The poor dear 
heathen, Sophy!” smiled Alicia. “The P. 
D. H. can be a very present help in times of 
social trouble, can’t he? I shall attend that 
missionary meeting, and take stock. Inci- 
dentally, for goodness’ sake, don’t look so 
scandalized, Sophy Smith! this is a fight 
for our lives, so to speak!) incidentally, I 
shan’t do the P. D. H. any harm. He won’t 
be a bit worse than he was before, which is 
promising.” She put two fingers before her 
laughing eyes, squinted through them, and 
drawled: “You lack subtlety, Miss Smith. 
Cultivate your imagination, my dear!” in 
Miss Hopkins’s best voice, 

Riedriech stuck his grizzled head out at 
a window cautiously: “Fraulein, she hass 
gone?” And seeing that the coast was clear, 
he added, vehemently: “Cultivate the 
mindt! Cultivate the imatchination! It iss 
not what the woman thinks, but what she 
loves, what she feels, which makes of the 
world a home-place for mankind.” The 
good old Jew nodded his head vigorously at 
the girl, smiled, and went back to his work. 
And Schmetz came and finished the bulb 
bed by covering it carefully with two thick- 
nesses of chicken-wire. 

That night, just before we went upstairs, I 
went into the library after Freeman Hynds’s 
diary, which we were simply burning to 
read, I opened the table drawer in which 
I had placed it. The drawer was quite emp- 
ty. The little flat book was gone. 


* * * * 


Alicia insisted that we were living in a 
fairy-story, and had better enjoy every 
shining minute while it lasted. But, as I 
pointed out, the cost of restoring Hynds 
House was appallingly real, so real that it 
left a big, big hole in the bank-account. It 
is true that we who never really had had a 
home since we were little children, and then 
the most modest sort, had gotten such a 
home as comes to but few. But—one doesn’t 
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get something for nothing! We had done 
our part for Hynds House; now Hynds 
House had to do its part for us. It had to 
earn its keep, and ours. We had known 
that from the beginning, and Alicia mapped 
out the entire plan of how it was to be 
done; a plan which | at first looked upon as 
the fairy-storiest part of the whole thing! 
Tonight we sat facing each other across 
the library table, with a great pile of re- 
ceipted bills between us, the total of which 
made me feel pale. Alicia, however, was 
cheerfully figuring away on her own hook; 
and presently she shoved a list of addresses 
across to me. The first two were the head 
of our old firm, and the one celebrity I had 
ever seen or spoken to, a novelist and lec- 
turer with record-breaking best sellers to 
his account, He once had some business 
dealings with our firm, and I attended to 
the details, thereby winning his cantanker- 
ous approval. He had very bad manners, of 
which he was totally unashamed, and very 
good morals, of which he was somewhat 
doubtful, as they didn’t smack of genius; a 
notion that he was a superior sort of Sher- 
lock Hoimes, having the truffle-hound’s flair 
for discovering and following up clews and 
unraveling mysteries, most of which didn’t 
exist outside of his own eager mind; and 
such a genuine passion for old and beauti- 
ful things as Balzac had. It°was upon this 
last foundation that Alicia was building. 


“He has written that the average wealthy 
modern home is a combination of Pullman 
palace car and gehenna. And that the so- 
called crime wave which sweeps recurrently 
over American cities, is very likely nothing 
more than the inevitable reaction of our 
damnable house decorations upon our im- 
mature intellects.” Alicia repeated it 
dreamily. “I have chosen for him the upper 
southwestern room with the sunset effect 
and the pineapple four-poster. It has a 
claw-footed desk of block mahogany, three 
hand-carved walnut chairs, two Rembrandt 
prints, and a praying-desk with a purple 
velvet cover embroidered with green and 
gold swastikas. He has a purple soul with 
gold tassels on it, himself, Sophy, and he 
should be willing to pay a thumping price 
for it. That room is worth at least two 
lectures and one best seller, not to mention 
what he”! get out of the rest of the house.” 

“First catch your hare,” I reminded her 
skeptically. 

“First set your trap, and you can reckon 
on hare nature to do the rest. A few good 
photographs of this house, along with the 
information that it runs back to the be- 
ginning of things American and has never 
been exploited, will fetch him at a hand- 
gallop. Add a hint that we have our own 
brand of family spook, and you couldn’t 
keep him away if you tried. The only trou- 
ble is that he may walk off with your brass 
tongs up his trouser-leg, or a print or two 
tucked under his shirt.” 

We had decided. that we would have a 
series of photographs of the house, with all 
particularly good points stressed; such as, 
say, the library fireplace, the fan-light win- 
dow at the end of the upper hall, the pil- 
lared front porch, and a corner of the 
drawing-room. Also—and this was the 
great thing, calling for a heavy outlay— 
we would advertise in some two or three of 
the ultra periodicals, the advertisement to 
carry a stunning little cut of our front 
porch. We decided to run the risk of ex- 
pending more money than we could really 
afford, because the people that advertise- 
ment was meant to attract would in the 
long: run pay for it. 

“Our prices will be predacious, piratical, 
prohibitive and profitable. We shall stop 
just this side of highway robbery. There- 
fore our demands will be cheerfully, nay, 
willingly met; and everybody, including 
you and me, Sophy, will be satisfied and 
happy !” 
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For only a little more than one Cent a copy 
you get all the news, hundreds of interesting 
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Kills Catarrh Germs 
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eases of bronchial asthma now yield in- 
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French scientist. This drugless method 
called Lavex kills the germ in three min- 
utes. Your head and lungs are cleared like 
magic. Sufferers are relieved in a single 
night. 

it costs absolutely nothing to prove this 
in your own home. Thousands of sufferers 
say it cured them after everything else 
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10-day free trial of this wonderful Germi- 
cide and it will be sent postpaid. Address 
W. R. SMITH, 633 LAVEX BLDG., KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Gallstones 


Every reader who suffers from inflammation 
and catarrh of the Gall-Bladder and Gall Ducts 
associated with Gall-stones of the 
Liver, or has symptoms of an in- 
flamed condition of the gall-blad- 
der and gall ducts should write 
today for Dr. Paddock’s free book- 
let explaining simple, effective, 
alliative treatment and contain- 
ng hundreds of testimonial !ect- 
ters from satisfied patients. Over 190.- 
000 copies distributed. Simply send name today, post ¢ card 
oa @ and this valuable os will be mailed free. 
. E. PADDOCK, BOX P. F. 201, Kansas City, Me 
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“Boarders!” said I, limply, “boarders— 
in Hynds House!” 

“Perish the thought! We have possibly 
the most interesting and beautiful old 
house in America. It’s one of the few really 
historic houses left in the whole South. It 
has seen the Indians, it has seen the British, 
it has seen Sherman’s men, and escaped 
them all. Well, then, we propose to allow 
certain of the elect, who can afford it, to 
come and live in Hynds House for a while. 
They will be willing to pay a round sum 
for the privilege. That’s all.” 

“Oh, is it, indeed! And will they?” 

“Won’t they, though!” Alicia spoke con- 
fidently. “Now draft me a letter to the 
Head, setting forth the many reasons why 
himself, his wife, their car, and her chow 
can’t afford to miss Hynds House on their 
trip South this season. You might explain 








Lawyer—Now that we have won, will you 
tell me confidently if you stole the money? 

Client—Well, after hearing you talk in 
court yesterday I am beginning to think 
] didn’t —Melbourne Punch. 





that Mary Magdalen is our cook, and the 


Queen of Sheba our handmaid. Also, please 
help me decide in which of these magazines 
we had better advertise first.” 


t the cost!” I wailed. “We have spent 
so sinfully much already! And the place is 
eating its head off, with nothing coming in. 
Since | took down those bill-boards, actually 
the price of that Lafayette street lot has 
gone down. Nobody seems anxious to buy 
it anv more.” 

Change your mind about selling it; hint 
at you’re considering an ice-cream parlor 
and a movie theater,” said the girl who’d 
been the worst file-clerk. “In the meantime, 
phy, you have sense enough to under- 

tand that we’ve spent so much money 
we've got to spend more to get some of it 
back—I vote we start in this one, Sophy,” 

she laid her finger upon the most ex- 
pensive and ultra of all the magazines! 
But that is for millionaires!” said I, 


4] 
tf 


“So is Hynds House,” insisted Alicia 


( y. “How much did you say was in the 


| was afraid to hear my own voice men- 
that insignificant sum; for, when one 
( lered Hynds House, the little we had 
v beggarly; so I wrote it down, and 
hed the paper across to her. Instead of 
“. ‘ing seared, Alicia Gaines looked de- 
ed. . 
\ll that?? And round chin on pink 
palm, she fell to studying me with as much 
sity as if she had just met me and 
\ puzzled to get at the real Me. Then 
e nodded, and snatching a sheet of paper, 
an to figure again, pausing every now 
ar d then to regard me with slitted eyes. At 
end of 10 strenuous minutes she pushed 
paper over to me, and watched me grow 
all but apoplectie as I studied it. It was 
entertaining list beginning with a hat 
' ending with silk stockings. With all 
rts of wonderful things in between—for 
me, you understand. Things like “One 
brown frock, with something cloudy-yellow 
about it.” (“Sophy, blondes can stand yel- 


po 
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low wonderfully well; I suggest a bronze, 
instead of a duller brown.” ) 

“Why, I have plenty of clothes!” I pro- 
tested, 

“Business-woman-of-a-certain-age, gener- 
al-utility, will-stand-wear-and-tear clothes. 
Not a stitch of Hyndshousey clothes among 
them. No happy, glad-I’m-alive-and-a-wom- 
an clothes. Here’s where you cease to look 
merely useful, respectable and responsible, 
and begin to look the Lady of the Castle. 
There’s quite as much philosophy and good 
morals in looking like a butterfly as there 
is in resembling a caterpillar.” 

“Why should I have more clothes?” I de- 
manded. 

“Because.” And she added, with a fleet- 
ing smile, “and then catch your hare.” 

“Alicia!” said I, scandalized. “Alicia 
Gaines, do you realize I am 36 years old?” 

“You wouldn’t be if you just had sense 
enough to forget to remember it.” This re- 
sentfully. 

“No? Would you mind telling me how I 
might become such an accomplished for- 
getter?” 

“Why, there’s nothing easier! When you 
really wish to forget to remember some- 
thing, Sophy, all you have to do is to re- 
member to forget it!” And then, with real 
earnestness: “Sophy, it’s the better part of 
wisdom to look like the job you want to 
hold down. Your job is holding down 
Hynds House. And we are up against 
things, Sophy, you and I. We have got to 
win out because it means—all this.” Her 
eyes swept over the beautiful old room with 
an immense pride and affection. 

“We have just got to keep Hynds House, if 
only to teach these Hyndsville women a 
lesson.” She spoke after a pause. “Sophy, 
they flatten their ears and arch their backs 
at sight of us; and whenever there’s a good 
chance for a wipe of a paw, why, we catch it 
across the nose. Now I,” she admitted 
frankly, “am naturally full of cat feelings 
myself.- I will not do what you want to do 
—walk off looking aggrieved, after the fash- 
ion of Old Dog Tray. I will repay in kind, 
retaliate in true lady-cat manner. And 
these,”—she began to smile—‘“these shall 
be our weapons of offense and defense. It 
will be a gorgeous struggle; however, my 
forebears came from Kilkenny !” 

I laughed, but indeed I did not feel any 
too optimistic, Holding down Hynds House 
was no easy task, and the town was not 
disposed to make it easier for us. While 
we had been busy renovating, while our 
hands were so full of work that every 
minute was occupied, we hadn’t felt our 
isolation. It was only when we had time 
to pause and look around us, that the stub- 
born, quiet hostility of the town’s attitude 
to the new owner of Hynds House was 
borne in upon us. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents; 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





THE TALLEST LIVING MONARCH 


The king of Denmark is the tallest of 
the world’s living rulers, and comes of a 
family noted for height. In the cathedral 
of Roskilde, where Denmark’s kings lie 
buried, the only monument to Christian I 
is a line scratched eight feet above the pave- 
ment on a pillar which shows his stature 
when alive. Many noted men have meas- 
ured themselves against this record of the 
giant king, but the only one to surpass it 
was Pat Murphy, the Irish wonder, who 
towered eight feet six inches. Coincidence 
rather than heredity enables the present 
Danish king to uphold the tradition, for 
the royal family of Denmark is not Danish 
in blood or descent so much as German, 
—Manchester Guardian. ° 





URIC ACID 


Does NOT Cause Rheumatism! 


Furthermore, I claim that Urie Acid is a NATURAL 
and NECESSARY constituent of the blood—that it is 
found in the body of every new born babe—that without 
it we could not live! Strange statements? Yes—to you 

perhaps, because you have always been told differently. 

But my book, the Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism, just 
published, tells you the real truth about Rheumatism. 
Tells what actually DOES cause it and how it is now being 

successfully treated in all its different forms and stages 
by entirely new, advanced scientific methods. 

The writing of this unusual book is the result of 5 
aw, Me ow a Lm ae and Bay 
this every sufferer of RH UMAR 
Tism: NEURITIS, T SCIATICA GOUT etc., no pt in 
what form or how chronic to read it. “Therefore, al- 
though valuable, I will gladly send one complete copy only 
of the book absolutely free if zee will send your address or 
that of any my on Pm kn » pe written, to 

H. c EARWATER, 


209-G AWweter St., Hallowell, _ 
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Write today for full remedy on trial. 
PERKINS CHEMICAL CO., 44-H St., Hastings, Nebr. 


Hay Fever and 








ASTHMA 


Cured Before You Pay, 





our name and address will bring you all ch 
4 id—a full — bottle of Lane’s Famous Rem 
a matter how long you have suff: or where you leew 
my remedy wi' teost to you. It has cured thous- 
= saad does not cost you a cent until you are completely 
cured—then send me only $1.25. Write me +4 


D. J. LANE, 486 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans, 
Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 

Enlarged Ds ses Cily or Shiny skin. Write toda ay 
for my FREE booklet. ‘““A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, tel 
ing how I cured dmyseif after being afflicted 15 oem 
$1,000 Bono Cash says ! can clear your skin of 


above ishes. 
E. S. “GIVENS. 319 Chemical Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Rupture Cured 


In 30 Days or No Pay. 


Write today for our GUARANTEED Proposition, 
and free copy of book describing this wonder 
pm ey C+ of marvelous results ob- 

your name and address to 


DR ANDREWS. *503 Koch Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
applications filed on partial payment 
plan. Trade-marks, copyrights, etc. 
PATENT : Mito B. Stevens & Co,, 682 F St.. 
Washington, D. C. Established 1864 
BE A DETECTIVE: —Excellent opportunity: 
Good pay: Travel. Write, 
Cc. T. LUDWIG, 564 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
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REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 
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opportunity. Keith Publishing House, Long Branch, N. 3. 


FOR OUR SOUTHERN FRIENDS 


We have arranged a good all around low 
priced club of the Pathfinder and four 
-“Dixie Favorites” which we feel sure will 
please you, and too, at a All saving. 


The Pathfinder 
Progressive Farmer pal 
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The teacher had been telling her class 
about the rhinoceros family. “Now name 
some things,” she said, “that are very dan- 
gerous to be near to, and have horns.” 

“Motor cars,” promptly answered six 
children at once.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Guest (in restaurant)—Bring me a Welsh 
rarebit, a broiled lobster, a bottle of im- 
ported ale, and a piece of mince pie. 

Waiter—-Will you please write out that 
order and sign it, sir? 

Guest—What for? 

Waiter—As a sort of alibi for the house 
to show the coroner, sir—Chicago News. 








Mandy Johnsing—Say, chile; whuffur is 
you walkin’ dat-a-way for? Is you got de 
Saint Vitamin’s dance? 

Sambo—No, mom. Ize learnin’ to walk 
de tight rope like de man in de circus 
picter, an’ Ize beginnin’ on de groun’. 


An elderly woman paid her first visit to 
the dentist to have several teeth extracted. 
“Will you have gas, madam?” she was 
asked. 

“Certainly,” she replied. “ I don’t want 
you fumbling in the dark.” 


“Do you get many re-orders in your 
business?” 

“No,” replied the old bootlegger. “If 
any of my customers come back it’s only 


to haunt me.”—Judge. 


Artist’s wife—Your picture is lovely, dear, 
and what does it represent? 

Artist—For you, a hat, new furs and a 
necklace.—Paris Rire. 


It was the nervous lady’s first trip in a 
plane, and she was visibly perturbed. 
“Wh-wh-what if the plane should crash?” 
she stammered, terrified. 

“Don’t let that worry you, ma’am,” coun- 
selled the pilot reassuringly. “We always 
keep an extra one in the hangar for emer- 
gencies like that.” 


“IT am raising your rent next week, Mrs. 
Brown,” said the l.ndlord, 

“Oh, I am glad to hear that, for I don’t 
know how on earth I shall be able to raise 
it myself,’ replied the simple tenant. 

“Warmth and softness will never melt a 
girl’s heart,” sighed the young man who 
had tried to make an impression on a girl 
by saying sweet things, 

“IT should say not,” replied the fellow 
who had been jilted. “It is hardness and 
coldness that melt their hearts—diamonds 
and ice-cream.” 


The toughest customer in Bloody Gulch 
had been hurled from. an automobile into 
a ditch and lay unconscious for a couple 
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of hours. He came to life to find the face 
of a friend bending anxiously over him. 

“Are you hurt, old man?” gasped the 
friend. 

“Not a bit,” replied the hard guy, “only a 
little spill. But say, Bill, will you help 
me pull this bone back into my sleeve?” 
—Legion Weekly. 


“Phawat’s become av Mike Rafferty?” 

“Poor felly, he mistook an auto horn fer 
the noon whistle, an’ stopped wuurk cross- 
ing the strate.”—N. Y. Railways Magazine. 








Judge—Have you anything to ask before 
I pass sentence upon you? 

Prisoner (student of human nature)— 
Yes, your honor; I should like you to have 
your lunch first. 


“And if anyone should call, Felise, I shall 
not see them.” . 

“Shall I say madam is out?” 

“Oh, dear, no! That would be a false- 
hood. Say I am not. at home.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





At a transfer station a man was waiting 
patiently for a street-car, when a woman, 
highly excited, rushed up to him and cried: 
“Are you the man here?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Are you the man here?” she repeated. 

“No, madam,” he said, concealing a smile. 
“The man here is that man over there.” 
—Capper’s Farmer. 


“Say, Gabe!” chided a companion. “When 
that infernal automobile tore past, sling- 
ing mud all over us, you just grinned. 
What’s the matter with you—got religion, 
or something?” ; 

“Nope!” was the reply. “But the freshet 
washed out the bridge around the bend in 
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URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


85 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried ang 
tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, an ach- 
ing head, burning and bearing down pains in 
the back—worn out before the day begins— 
do not think you have to stay in that condition. 

Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore 
muscles, rheumatic pains, aching back or kid- 
ney trouble caused by body made acids. 


If you suffer from bladder weakness, with 
burning, scalding pains, or if you are in and 
out of bed half a dozen times a night, you will 
appreciate the rest, comfort and strength this 
treatment should give. 


To prove The Williams Treatment conquer 
kidney and bladder diseases, rheumatism 1 
all other ailments when due to excessive 1: 
acid, no matter how chronic or stubborn, if 1 
have never tried The Williams Treatment, we 
will give one 85c. bottle (32 doses) free if you 
will cut out this notice and send it with your 
name and address. Please send 10 cents | 
help pay postage, packing, etc., to The Dr. Lb. |, 
Williams Company, Dept. AA-5161, P. O. Build. 
ing, East Hampton, Conn. Send at once and 
you will receive by parcel post a regular sic 
bottle, without charge and without incurring 
any obligation. Only one bottle to the same 
address or family. 


Cured Asthma 
and Hlay Fever 


Thousands of letters from former Asthma 
and Hay Fever sufferers testify they are en- 
tirely well after using Leaven’s Prescription. 
You can prove this in your own case by writ- 
ing C. Leavengood, 1522 S. W. Blvd., Rosedale, 
Kansas. He will gladly send you a free trial 
bottle. Use it for ten days and if well pay 
$1.25. Otherwise pay nothing. 











SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 


are now in effect. The leading magazines have cut their club prices to the limit to induce 
readers to orJer their year’s reading matter during the dull summer season when clerks 
are not rushed. The Pathfinder, true to its name, offers you the following clubs at the 


lowest prices obtainable. Prices will advance early this year. 
sufficient—SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 


A word to the wise i 
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the road, and that there haughty cuss will 
prob’ly be in the creek up to his neck by 
the time we get there."—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


Mrs. Knagg—When we were first married 
you used to say you loved the ground I 
walked on. 

Husband—So I did, that ground. But 
we've moved six times since then.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Pat (on shipboard)—And phat are yez 
goin’ ter do whin yez git to America? 

Mike—Take up land. 

Pat—Indade, an’ ’ow much? 

Mike—Oh, a shovelful at a toime.—Topics 
of the Day. 


Ruth—Why did you lead me out here? 
Bob—So I could talk to you. 
“Let’s go back and dance.”—Beanpot. 





“But the Boils-Boast auto people guar- 
antee their car for life,” objected a pros- 
pective motor purchaser to a salesman for 
the Flivver Five, 

“| know they do,” he replicd calmly. 
“But our car is guaranteed for a whole 
year.’—Legion Weekly. 


“Don’t you want to buy a bicycle to ride 
around your farm?” asked the hardware 
clerk as he wrapped up the nails. “They’re 
cheap now. I can sell you a first-class one 
for $35.” 

“ld rather put $35 in a cow,” replied 
the farmer, 

“But think,” persisted the clerk, “how 
foolish you’d look riding around on a cow.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the farmer, 
stroking his chin, “no more foolish, I 
guess, than I would milkin’ a bicycle.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“What’s the most important job you ever 
had, Sam?” 

“In de army, boss.” 

“A fighting man?” 

“Naw, suh, I wuz wid a cullid regiment 
dat didn’t go acrost, but ev’y mawnin’ I 
made 2000 niggers roll outer bed. 

“Were you the commanding officer?” 

“Naw, suh, I wuz de bugler.” 


Traffic Cop (signaling)—Come onl 
What’s the matter with you? 
lruck Driver—I’m well, thanks. But my 


engine’s dead.—Boston Transcript. 


“Did you hear about Old Man Coyne go- 
ing to the wall?” 

“You don’t say? And it was his daughter 
who married Duke Nottingleft about two 
weeks ago!” 

“Yes, think of how surprised that duke 
will be when he hears of himself marrying 
for love.” 


“What’s the greatest danger in automo- 


il 


“The police."—Georgia Cracker. 


SCHOLASTIC MIRTH 


“Johnny,” said the teacher reprovingly, 
“you misspelled most of the words in your 
composition.” 

“Yes’m; I’m going to be a dialect writer.” 
—Washington Star. 


leacher in physics—A transparent object 

one that you can look through. Now 
name something that is transparent. 

Billy Bright—A doughnut.—Buffalo Ex- 


press. 





Teacher—Is there any connecting link 
be ‘ween the animal and vegetable kingdom? 
‘ Willie— Yes, ma’am! Hash—Atlantic City 

nion, 





Teacher—We borrowed our numerals 
from the Arabs, our calendar from the 
Romans, and our banking from the Italians. 








THE PATHFINDER 


Can anyone think of any other examples? 

Willie Willis—Our lawnmower from the 
Smiths, our snow shovel from the Joneses 
and our baby carriage from the Bumps. 
Judge. 





Teacher—Johnny, where is the capital of 
the United States? 

Johnny—I heard papa tell mamma the 
other day that most of it was in Europe. 





Small Boy (just home from school)— 
Papa, what does “gozinta” mean? 

Father—I don’t know, my son. 
did you hear that word? 

Boy—At school. I heard the teacher say 
“6 gozinta 12 twice.”—School Educator. 


Where 





A professor was teaching a physiology 
class on the circulation of the blood. “Why 
is it,’ he asked, “that when I stand on my 
head, all my blood rushes there, but when 
I stand on my feet it doesn’t all go to my 
feet?” 

Just one little boy raised his hand. “Be- 
cause they ain’t empty, sir.” 





Teacher—What is a taxidermist? 

Johnnie (breathlessly)—He’s the opera- 
tor who chauffeurs a taxicab—Boys’ Mag- 
azine. 


HE DIED GAME 


The book agent was dying. (They are 
tough, but they do die.) “It is hard, very 
hard,” he muttered, “to have death come 
just as I had been given the exclusive right 
to canvass Hayseed County for Ripsnorter’s 
Universal History—a work that was bound 
to sell like hotcakes.” 

Then glancing at his sobbing friends who 
stood round his bedside, he said: “Soon all 
that will be left of me will be a sainted 
memory. I shall have departed, as Shake- 
speare—whose works, in fifteen volumes, 
half Russia, come at $2 a volume, or $24 
the set—remarks, ‘to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns” But do not 
weep. I have only one last request to make. 
Promise me that you will grant it.” 

“We will,” replied all present, in chok- 
ing accents. 

“I have your word—yours, Uncle John, 
and yours, Aunt Maria, and Bill’s and 
Cousin Jemima’s and Dr. Slaughter’s?” 

“You have,” was the unanimous résponse, 

“Then,” said the dying man, with a look 
of contentment. “I shall have you all put 
down for a set of Strawpaper’s magnificent 
History of Fakes and Superstitions, in 12 
volumes, full morocco at $36 the set. The 
entire work will be delivered to you with- 
in a week.” 

One by one the sorrowing friends filed 
out, too full for utterance. 

“That little stroke of business will get 
me an Al monument,” said the book agent 
to his wife. “And now, suppose you send 
round for the undertaker, and I'll see if 
I can’t land him for a set of the Blarney 
library at $60, and get him to take it out 
in trade.” 


THE NEW VERSION 


A soldier of the Russians 

Lay japanned at Tschrtzvkjskivitch. 

There was lack of woman’s nursing 

And other comforts which 

Might add to his last moments 

And smooth the final way ;— 

But a comrade stood beside him 

To hear what he might say. 

The japanned Russian faltered 

As he took that comrade’s hand, 

And he said: “I never more shall see 

My own, my native land; 

Take a message and a token 

To some distant friends of mine, 

For I was born at Smnlyxrskgqrxzski, 

Fair Smnlyxrskgqrzski on the Irkztrvzkim- 
nov.”—W. J, Lampton. 





“Cure Your 
Rupture Like 


| Gured Mine’ - 





Old Sea Captain Cured His Own 
Rupture After Doctors Said 
“Operate or Death.” 


His Remedy and Book Sent Free. 


Captain Collings sailed the seas for 
many years; then he sustained a bad 
double rupture that soon forced him 
to not only remain ashore, but kept 
him bedridden for years. He tried doc- 
tor after doctor and truss after truss. 
No results! Finally, he was assured 
that he must either submit to a dan- 
gerous and abhorrent operation or 
die. He did neither. He cured himself 


instead. 
/ - Wy 4 
/}: F. Y 





“Fellow Men and Women, You Don’t Have 
To Be Cut Up, and You Don’t Have 
To Be Tortured By Trusses.” 


Captain Collings wade a study of 
himself, of his condition—and at last 
he was rewarded by the finding of the 
method that so quickly made him a 
well, strong, vigorous and happy man, 

Anyone can use the same method; 
it’s simple, easy,safe and inexpensive. 
Every ruptured person in the world 
should havethe Captain Collings book, 
telling all about how he cured himself, 
and how anyone may follow the same 
treatment in their own home without 
any trouble. The book and medicine 
are FREE. They will be sent pre- 
paid to any rupture sufferer who 
will fill out the below coupon. But 
send it right away — now — before 
you put down this paper. 

FREE RUPTURE BOOK AND 
REMEDY COUPON. 
Capt. W. A. Collings (Inc.) 

Box 14-H , Watertown, N. Y. 

Please send me your FRED 
Rupture Remedy and Book with- 
out any obligation on my part 
whatever. 


Name 
Address ... 
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Ends Stomach Trouble 
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No matter how long you have suffered— * 


how much you have doctored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 
curable I positively guarantee that my spe- 
cial Remedy “A” will end the worst case of 
stomach trouble (except cancer) or I make 
no charge for the treatment. I take all the 
risk, you none. You must get satisfactory 
results or you are out nothing. Don’t suf- 
fer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF 
by return mail. Be sure to give age. Walter 
A. Reisner, Box AE-64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


or HAY FEVER Treatment 
mailed on trial. State which 
ye want. If it cures send $1; 

not, don’t. Write today. 


Address W. K. STERLINE, $17 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 
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‘100 Men Wante 
Money in Full 
or Spare lime 


Old Established and Well Known 
Financial House Offers Ambitious 
Men Unusual Chance to earn 
Splendid Incomes. A dignified, 
profitable and legitimate Oppor- 
tunity for high grade men. 










Free Training to SuccessfulApplicants 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity for ambi- 
H tious, high grade men to earn a splendid 
income right in their own communities 
and to establish their own business without in- 
vesting a penny of capital. Applicants can de- 
vote either spare or full time; the returns are 
unusually attractive and always steadily in- 
creasing. Incomes equal those of lawyers, doc- 
tors and other professional men. 


Become a Financial Expert 


One of the oldest investment houses in the 
country is now training men to 





stocks—and still others have been victimized 
by blue sky promoters. 


Most of these “investors” have no definite 
knowledge of legitimate investments. They 
have no conception of how much their money can 
safely earn; they know nothing about the differ- 
ent classes of stocks and bonds. This situation 
creates in every community of 500 or more a 
chance for ambitious men to build profitable 
clienteles by advising their friends and neighbors 
about financial matters. The work is legitimate, 

dignified, and intensely interest- 








become investment experts. This 





house is known from coast to coast 
for its conservative methods—for 
its wonderful record of 38 years 
during which time no investor has 
ever lost a penny on any invest- 
ment. To meet a peculiar situa- 
tion, this house is now ready to 
give 100 men intensive training in 


financial affairs. months, 


An unusual. condition exists in 


practically every well settled com- 
munity in the United States. With 








You, too, Can 
Earn Big Money 


O. L. Osborn of Illinois 
earned $2,588 in four months, 
J. B. MeIntyre of Wilming- 
ton made $217 on his first 
deal this year. 
merman has earned $1,255.25 
in spare time during four 


are opportunities 
all around you—you, too, 
can earn a splendid salary. 
Send for full details of how 
these men got their start. 


ing. It is especially desirable for 
lawyers, real estate men, bank 
clerks and school teachers— in fact 
for almost anyone with initiative. 


Send for Full Details 


Successful applicants will be 
given a complete course in finan- 
cial affairs—a detailed study of 
investment problems as well as 
full instructions for selecting pros- 
pects, making sales and building 
a business. 


R. R. Tim- 


Applicants must furnish’ satis- 
factory_references and have a gen- 














the passing of pioneer days, the 
need for extensive funds for home 
development has ceased. Businesses have been 
established, farms have been bought, mortgages 
have been paid off, and substantial homes have 
been built. 


Build a Profitable Business 


In nearly all of these communities there is 
today a moderate surplus of money for which 
there is no employment at home. Some 
people own farm mortgages, others have in- 
vested in real estate, others hold railroad 





uine interest. Send coupon for 
full information and application 
blank. Sales Manager, Suite 310, 105 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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it Sales Manager, Suite 310, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 

‘ Dear Sir: I should like to know more about your plan for repre: 
! sentatives. Please send me an application blank, and full information 
# about your concern. Also tell me about the free training in financial 
: affairs which you give to successful applicants, 
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